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FOREWORD^ 

There is something in Acharya Kripalani’s way of 
thinking and writing which distinguishes it from others’, 
and those who know him can tell at once that a 
particular thing is from his pen. This is the impression 

that the present collection has left on my mind. 

» ^ .» 

The collection is likely to be of considerable help to 
the student in making his choice from the various ideolo- 
gies that are at present being made current in the 
country. Acharya Kripalani has, I think, succeeded in 
demonstrating that the programme adopted by the 
Congress in 1920 is as necessary for securing Freedom 
as it was in 1920. 

He is right in his statement that there is no such 
thing as “ Gandhism”. Insistence on Truth is an eternal 
principle. The jewel of Non-violence was discovered 
during the search for and contemplation of Truth, and 
the programme of 1920 is part of the practice of AMmsa. 
To expect Freedom without this is to plough the sands. 

M. K. GANDHI 


» Being a translation of Gandhiji’s’ Foreword to the Gujarati 
Edition of this book. 



NOTE 


The first two editions of this book contained som^ 
articles on current political events and the writer’s views 
and opinions thereon. These articles had nothing to 
with Gandhiji’s ideas and ideals. The of ther 

volume “The Gandhian Way” was not therefore to 
that extent justified. From the present, the third edition 

^ j matter, as had no reference to 

Gandhiji’s philosophy and technique.'has been eliminated. 

This, it is hoped, will give the book unity of thoughe 
and purpose. 

^ The size of the volume remains the same. It has- 

been maintained by the incorporation of a pamphlet 

°jj. .^o^yviolent Revolution ” ^written long ago. This 

a historical background and a justification 
to The Gandhian Way 


Swaraj Bhawan, 
ALLAHABAD, 
November 1945 . 


J. B. Kripalani 
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PART I 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 



I 

KHADI AND INDUSTRIALISATION 

{Gandhi Jay anti ^ 1934) 

The most favourite, also., as they think, the most 
formidable, argument, which the educated and more 
specially the socialists bring against Charkha and Khadi, 
is that they arrest and turn back the hands of the clock 
of modern progress. Impressed by the prosperity of the 
West, they have come to think that only the industriali- 
sation of the country would solve the problem of Indian 
poverty. Evidently these friends had no occasion to 
study the history of Modern Western Industrialisation 
critically. If they had, they would not be so dogmatic. 
Everywhere and at every step of industrialisation, whether 
in the West or in the East, the powerful arm of a national 
oligarchical government was at the back of the industria- 
lists. Not only this, but in most of the countries such 
oligarchical national governments were actually run by 
either the industrialists and financiers themselves directly, 
or indirectly by their paid puppets. This is so even 
to-day. The main, point of attack of the socialists against 
modern governments is that they are directly or indirectly 
run by big business in the interests of capital. There is 
no other way known to history than oligarchical concen- 
tration of power for the industrialisation of an agricultural 
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country. The recent experiment in Russia only proves 
this point. Here, a powerful oligarchy taking possession 
of all power and all the resources of the land has 
industrialised the country and, in some cases, even against 
its wishes. This industrialisation has not been effected as 
in the capitalist countries in the interests of a small 
section of the population, the capitalists, but in the 
interests of the proletariat. The methods employed, 
however, are the same — the concentration of all political 
and economic power in the hands of a well-knit, compact 
oligarchy that knows its own mind and what is it about. 
India has an oligarchical form of government, but the 
oligarchy being a foreign one, rules not in the interests 
of industrialists and financiers of this country but of 
England. If the present bureaucracy could be replaced 
by a coloured oligarchy, it might be possible for the latter 
to effect something in this direction, provided it could get 
the necessary capital and the technical skill from outside. 
Both these it will not have except by some very substantial 
concessions to the foreigners, which would greatly impair 
India’s sovereignty for a considerable time to come. 

The second factor in modern industrialisation has 
been the foreign markets. These foreign markets consist 
of so-called backward countries supplying raw material 
and serving as markets for the finished products. As the 
field for this economic exploitation of backward races has 
been narrowing for reasons now universally known, indu- 
stry in Europe and America and in parts of Asia has been 
experiencing ever-increasing diflEculties. . These difficulties 
in the past led to the Great War and may lead, unless 
timely and heroic measures are adopted, to more wide- 
spread and devastating world wars in the future. After a 
couple of such wars, there will be no country left, on this 
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planet of ours, ‘ civilised ’ enough to wish for industriali 
sat ion in the future. 


But even in the industrialised countries, has the 
problem of poverty of the masses been solved ? At one 
time it seemed near solution in some favoured countries, 
when the industrialisation of other countries in the West 
and the East upset the whole arrangement. Today there 
is no industrial capitalist country that does not suffer 
from unemployment which threatens to be pretty per- 
manent and chronic. The blame for this state of affairs 
is thrown upon the anarchic condition of production and 
distribution of wealth under capitalist regime. It is 
expected that the remedy would come from planned 
national economy. This may be possible in some big 
countries more or less self-sufficient in respect of raw 
materials and having extensive internal markets, countries 
like Russia, U. S. A., and others. So far as smaller 
countries like England, and those on the continent, and 
Japan are concerned it would be impossible to do anything 
by planned economy, if their imperial markets disappeared. 
Even when they arc able to do something they will have 
considerably to lower their present standard of living, not 
for any one class but for all classes. Under favourable 


circumstances, however, a planned economy for free India, 
though difficult, is within the range of possibility. Only 
it would require a two-fold revolution, one that would 








US national independence, and the other that would 
us a planned economy, whether of the Fascist or of 
Bolshevic type. Till these revolutions are accompli- 
, it would be idle to talk of the industrialisation of the 


Recently in some local Councils there was talk of 
planned economy for something or other. Such talk 
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The Gandhi an Way 

betrays gross ignorance, for which the only excuse is that: 
such ideas emanate from legislators, not a clever com- 
munity the world over, but here in India having more 
than their share of ignorance, being attached to Councils 
that lack reality and seriousness. There can be no 
planned economy for production only, nor can there be 
any planned economy in one or two industries. The 
unit for planned economy must be a country at least. It 
must embrace both production and distribution. With- 
out this there can be no planned economy in any scientific 
sense of the term. 

The history of recent developments in Indian indus- 
try shows the possibilities and limitations of the industri- 
alisation of India situated as she is today. The cotton 
industry is ever at the door of the Government for 
protection in addition to the huge protection it receives 
from the Swadeshi movement. The Government protec- 
tion is granted on the implied understanding that the 
industry will behave itself, that is, support the Govern- 
ment in their schemes. The schemes of the Government 
are first to help Lancashire, their masters, and then for 
imperial reasons not to annoy Japan. In all the arrange- 
ments that they make in these two directions, the Indian 
cotton interest must support the Government. The 
Ottawa Pact and the two agreements with Lancashire 

and Japan fully bear this out. More has been lost by 
these pacts and agreements than what the cloth industry 
has gained from protection. It is threatened with extinc- 
tion as much today as before. Even this doubtful pro- 
tection was purchased by siding with the Government as 
against the Congress, their best friend in the long run, 
if the mill agents had only the brains to understand. 
The history of other Indian industries reveals a similar 
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tale of woe. Some industries built up during the war 
with the patronage of the Government saw this patronage 
gone as soon as the war was over. It was thought that 
they interfered with the British market. It is a notorious 
fact that the whole commercial, industrial and financial 
policy of the Government of India is mainly directed by 
big business in England. This is quite natural. The 
English came to India for no philanthropic purpose. To 
expect them to help Indian industry at the expense of 
British industry, or at the expense of their imperialist 
policy, is to delude oneself. 

Some industrialisation in India, supported and un- 
supported by the Government, but always supported by 
the people, has been in existence now nearly for the last 
forty years. Let us examine the results : — 

The population dependent upon agriculture in 

1891 was 61 per cent 1911 was 71 per cent 
1901 „ 66 „ 1921 „ 72.8 „ 

The figures for 1931 are not specifically given in the 
census report. But it is not difficult to deduce them from 
the facts given there. They come to about 73% (Census 
Reports), 

These figures are illuminating. They show a 
progressive pressure on the land. They only prove that 
under the present regime India will have to wait till the 
Greek Calends to effect any degree of industrialisation. 

Apart from this, would it not be more appropriate 
for the advocates of industrialisation to save the already 
dwindling industries than to- talk of further industriali- 
sation ? As the facts stand today, nothing in the direction 
of industrilisation, that would count, can be done except 
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by a national government. The question then naturalist 
arises, are we to wait till the advent of a national govern- 
ment to help the starving millions of our countrymen ? 
If we have to industrialise before we can alleviate thet 
poverty of the masses, we will have to wait whether w& 
like it or not. 

Yet, to do nothing in the meantime to mitigate the 
hardships and horrors of this grinding poverty would be 
callous indeed. The work for Swaraj can effectively be 
done only by those v/ho have already begun to feel keenly 
about the poverty of the masses. They would not be 
true to their faith if, while working for Swaraj, they did 
not devise means for the amelioration of the condition 
of their countrymen to however small an extent. Nay, 
such work itself would be work for Swaraj. This work 
of amelioration under the present circumstances can 
best be done by Charkha and Khadi. It also gives the 
necessary contact with, and influence over, the masses 
without whose active help or at least passive approval 
no national revolution can be possible. 

In this discussion I have scrupulously avoided the 
views and personality of Gandhiji. This I have done 
because the opponents of the Charkha always bring his 
views about machinery, western civilization, sanyam and 
religion to confound the plain issue. Lest this be done, 

I have kept his views and personaUty outside the discus- 
sion, which I want to be entirely historical, economic 
and scientific. 



II 

SOCIALISM AND KHADI 

{Gandhi Jayanti, 1934) 

Socialism is in the air. Everywhere in the land are 
springing up socialist leagues and societies. This is so 
not only in India but the v/orld over. Socialism seems 
to be the idea of the times. It has attracted to itself 
many of the best minds of the world. Even its opponents 
Fascism and Nazism clothe themselves in the garb of 
Socialism and use its phraseology and catchwords. Every 
new group reform and group movement has, therefore, 
to justify its existence in terms of the aims of Socialism, 
Let us see if Khadi can so justify itself. It is also neces- 
sary that there be no conflict between two movements 
claiming the same objective, the raising of the masses 
of humanity. 

For a scientific and systematic discussion of the 
problem it is necessary that we form a clear idea of what 
Socialism stands for. If we propose to import no pre- 
possession or prejudice in the investigation, we must 
readily admit that religion, sex-morality, the family, 
the forms of the State, industrialisation and several 
other things with which Socialism is associated in half- 
educated and un-critical minds are not of the essence of 
Socialism. The essence of Socialism consists in its theory 
(right or wrong) of ‘Surplus Value’. It is through this 
‘ Surplus Value ’ that the exploitation of the masses is 
carried on. This ‘ Surplus Value ’ takes the form of 
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profit, rent and interest. An industry or commerce that^ 
leaves no ‘ Surplus Value that is, has no room for 
profit, rent or interest, must be considered socialistic- 
It does not matter for scientific purposes whether the 
initiators and advocates of such commerce and industry 
believe in God or are materialistic ; it does not matter 
whether they believe in one set of sex-rules or the other ; 
whether they believe in industrialisation or not ; they 
have the essence of Socialism in them. 


Now the Khadi industry leaves no room for ‘Surplus 
Value , no room either for rent, interest or profit. All 
the profits go to pay the services. Nothing is distributed 
to any other party performing any real or imaginary 
services. The services are paid on very nearly equal 
basis. Some figures will make the point clear. The 
average earnings of a weaver are about Rs. 13 to Rs. 15 
of a dhobi about Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, of a painter Rs. 25 
M Rs. 30, and of a carpenter Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per month 
The earnings of a spinner are less, but spinning is only 
a part time, leisure occupation. As against this the 
average allowance paid to the organisers of this activity 

educated, is Rs. 20 per month 
(Gandhi Ashram— U.P. — ^figures). 

Asa corollary from the theory of ‘ Surplus Value 
&cialism has insisted upon the socialisation of the 
instruments of production. So far as Khadi is concerned 
the instruments of production are the Charkha and the 
I^om. These need not be socialised as their cost is such 
that the average villager can afford it. Where the villager 
cannot afford to furnish himself with these primitive 
and simple machines but is willing to work, the Spinners’ 

^ public body, comes to his help. So, in 
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fact, these crude instruments of production are as good as 
nationalised. 

The other powerful instrument of production is 
capital. This is nationalised, being in the hands of the 
Spinners’ Association. It is public property earning 
neither rent nor interest nor prpfit. The few private 
producers in the field have also to regulate themselves 
by the standards set by the Spinners’ Association. They 
must be certified. Their accounts and prices are subject 
to inspection and check. They have in addition to face 
the Spinners’ Association’s competition. They therefore 
have to satisfy themselves with profits that cover only 
their wages on a very moderate scale. In fact, the whole 
of the Khadi industry is a socialistic experiment and a 
socialistic venture. I have no doubt that if the present 
foreign government were replaced by an indigenous one, 
Khadi would be a national industry run by the national 
government in the interests of the proletariat. 

The logic of Socialism is based upon the study of 
objective facts. However much an Indian Socialist may 
substitute for this the study of the Socialist and Bolsheyic 
literature pouring in from the West in ever increasing 
quantities and swallowed with an ever increasing avidity 
it cannot be gainsaid that socialistic theories claim to 
be based upon a study of hard ‘ objective facts. They 
are Realistic. This is the claim of all Scientific Socialism. 
The movement of Khadi more than any other movement 
is based upon no preconceived ideas, no orthodoxies 
ancient or modern, religious or scientific. It is based 
upon the study of objective facts as they exist and 
manifest themselves in 700,000 villages throughout 

India. 
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Socialism among other things believes in Revolution- 
Charkha, in addition to its incessant revolutions 
i those who run may see, is responsible for other 
more philosophical Revolutions. In vulgar minds a 
revolution is identified or confused with popular 
upheavals of a more or less violent type, but the essence 
of a revolution lies in the re-valuation of values. From 
this point of view, no other movement in modern India 
has produced a more thoroughgoing transvaluation of 
values,— this not only in the sartorial sphere but in many 
other spheres. It has made the respectable, disrespect- 
and vice-versa; the beautiful, ugly, and the ugly 
iul. Ideas of decency, art, necessity and hygiene 
have all changed with the advent of Khadi. The Charkha 
has not only affected the economics of the masses but 
alM of the classes. Khadi stands for a particular men- 
tahty and a particular philosophy. We may agree with 
that philosophy or not, but there it stands transvaluing 
values and producing a stupendous revolution which only 
rank prejudice can afford to belittle or ignore. Such 

belittling and ignoring would ill square with a socialistic 
scientific and realistic attitude of mind . 
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fallacies about khadi 

{Gandhi Jayanii, 1934 ) 

no argument against it, not because he is unpb1<> 

inai‘ that the rted 
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extent a source of income. His difficulty is not that he is 
not convinced about the Charkha’s utility and desirability 
in his home, and in every village home, but that he is no 
more used to it. It is not done these days ! His whole life 
is guided by custom. The uncustomary 1 how can 
it be done ? 

Not so with the learned. If they can be convinced 
about the soundness of Khadi as an economic proposi- 
tion, they may have no further objection. This is what 
they feel, though custom rules their lives only a little 
less than the villagers’. While the villager cannot give 
a philosophical justification for his customs and narrow 
self-interest, the city man with his stores of learning can 
do this with seeming effect. He never does a thing with- 
out advancing some idealistic or scientific justification ! 
Very often the learned explanations he advances, when 
critically examined, turn out to be half understood and 
partially digested knowledge, a kind of learned ignorance. 
We here propose to deal with some of the objections 
raised by the learned against Khadi. 

The first objection is that Khadi is not an economic 
proposition. Evidently the objectors are here confusing 
economics with personal and household economy. In 
the language of the learned this would be the fallacy *of 
the undistributed middle^ or four terms. That is, they 
are using the same middle term but with a different 
connotation. They of course do not detect the fallacy in 
their reasoning. What they mean by the proposition is 
that a yard of Khadi is dearer than a yard of the same 
sort of foreign or Indian mill cloth. But this proposition 
has nothing to do with the science of economics. It may 
be true and yet the science of economics may accept it 
as a good economic policy for a nation. The fact is that 
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economics is the science of the wealth of nations. It was 
sometimes called political economy. Adam Smith styled 
his book on economics as “The Wealth of Nations ” 
Some of the clssical economists did think that universal 
stage of the science of economics was at hand when there 
would be no question of the wealth of nations as separate 
entities but the wealth of the world ; that in the field of 
economic activity, in the production, consumption, distri- 
bution and exchange of wealth, the whole of humanity 
would act as one unit, the different nations being as the 
different divisions of a nation today ; that there would be 
no national barriers, no tariff walls, no dumping, and that 
wealth would flow from one country to another without 
let or hindrance. This happy dream has not been realised. 
Today it is more distant than ever. The science of econo- 
mics deals with the objective facts as they are today,- not 

as they might be in the future in some real or 
utopian world. 


Let us then examine Khadi from the point of view of 
the Indian nation, situated as it is today. Does the pro- 
duction of Khadi add to the national wealth? There is 
no doubt that it does create some wealth. Is this done at 
the expense of the time and the energy with which greater 
units of wealth could be produced ? The whole argu- 
ment for Khadi is based upon the undeniable fact of the 
leisure of the peasantry, which when it is least, is about 
three months in the year. Compulsory leisure in econo- 
ianguage is unemployment. So when Khadi is pro- 
it means that this leisure is fruitfully employed 
creation of extra National Wealth. It is taking 

away, howsoever small a bit, of national unemployment. 

‘ elimination of unemployment from a nation’s life is a 

^ proposition in Economics. 
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There is increased production. Some economists 
think that the standard of living in India cannot possibly 
rise unless there is increased production per unit of po- 
pulation. Khadi increases this production. It does this at 
the expense of no other greater production of wealth. 
It has not stopped the Indian mills. That is not its 
objective. For many years to come all mills that are 
working and many more, and all the Khadi that is 
produced today and much more will be necessary to 
clothe the nation on the very meagre basis of today. 

Khadi also increases the purchasing power of the 
nation. Purchasing power is a recognised measure for 
assessing national wealth. The villager spends less on 
cloth when he plies the Charkha than when he does not. 
This means he has some surplus wealth which he can 
profitably use to better his standard of living. The rich, 
when they purchase Khadi, may have to spend more, 
but it is not their standard of living that needs raising. 
As a matter of fact, even the rich, when they have taken 
to Khadi, have saved many a rupee. At this stage it is 
not necessary to discuss how this saving is effected. 

Khadi also stops wealth from going out to the extent 
it displaces foreign cloth. This again means that there 
is a greater reservoir of national wealth from which 
individuals can draw and future production can grow. 
So that Khadi enriches, even v/hen it seems to take away 
something from the pocket of the purchaser. What he 
loses in one form, he more than gains in another. 

From the point of view, then, of (1) the diminution 
of unemployment, (2) increase in national production, 
(3) the purchasing power of the poor and (4)^ the 
collective wealth of the nation, Charkha and Khadi are 
sound propositions in Economics, 



IV 

KHADI AND LIVING WAGE 

( Gandhi Jayanti, 1934) 

Objection is again raised that Khadi does not pay a 
living economic wage to the worker. What is a living 
economic wage ? It has no fixed connotation. As a 
matter of fact, for the wage-earning population in gene- 
ral, there can be no. living economic wage in a country 
where there is any great and chronic unemployment- 
There can only be customary wages changing after long 
intervals. These, in some well entrenched and power- 
fully organised trades and industries, may come up to 
the standard of economic living wage. But economic 
living wage for labour in general does not exist today 
in any modern country except perhaps in Russia ; andL 
the wages in Russia will not be considered economic 
elsewhere. Russia tolerates them today, only in - the 
pursuit of an ideal. The so-called economic living wage, 
in some trades and industries, is really at the expense 
of the unemployed. 

But the objector may ask, does Khadi provide even 
customary wages for the kind of labour it employs ? 
Here are some figures. The weaver gets from Rs. 13 to 
Rs. 15 p.m., the washerman from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, the 
carpenter from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, and the printer from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 30. (Figures according to Gandhi Ashram, 
Meerut.) Those who know will admit that these are 
customary wages for the skilled labour mentioned here . 
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Spinning is a part time and leisure occupation. How-^ 
ever* if a spinner works for 8 hours, he would earn from 
6 to 8 pice per day. The higher figure is in fact the 
customary wage paid to unskilled labour in the villages 
in many provinces. In some provinces higher wages are 
paid, but everywhere the conditions of labour are hard, 
and its demand is not steady throughout the year, but 
only seasonal. A steady income of two annas per day 
will satisfy rural labour in all provinces except perhaps 
in portions of Gujarat, Sindh and the Punjab. The 
objection about wages is, therefore, bound to disappear 
with the study of facts in rural India. 

But what about the city ? Whether in the city or in 
the village, nobody has ever advised those who arc 
engaged in any kind of remunerative labour to substitute 
for the Charkha. The whole economics of the Charkha 
is based upon the idea that it is the most suitable supple* 
mentary industry for the agriculturist. Nobody wants 
the Charkha to be a substitute for any kind of more 
remunerative occupation. That the Charkha in the 
village apart from its supplementary character offers very 
nearly the customary wage for unskilled labour, must be 
considered an additional merit to its credit. 

j^ote ; — Since this was written Gandhiji has introduced his new 
scheme by which the spinner gets three annas for 8 hours* labour at 
the Charkha. But who can say that this is an economic living 
wage ? All that can be said about^t is, that it gives the minimum of 
food and clothing to an individual. If this is what is meant by the 
term economic living wage, it is there now, after the introduction of 
the new scheme in 1935. 
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SWADESHI AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

LARGE scale factory production has everywhere made the 
machine the master of man. By concentrating wealth itx 
the hands of an ever-narrowing group it has created 
classes at war with each other, keeping society in perpc^ 
tual, unstable equilibrium, leading to revolution and 
counter-revolution. The social and moral evils ofth^- 
factory arc too well-known to need mention here. 
all this could be regulated if power were in the hands of 
the wise and the good who worked in public interest aS 
distinguished from that of the owners of the machines . 

It is quite possible that a wise government either by or 
for the masses, may so order production of wealth as to 
eliminate inequalities ; and with the disappearance of 
inequalities the social and moral evils associated with 
large scale machine production may cease to be* 
Humanity under such circumstances where production* 
and distribution are ordered not for private but for publio 
good and advantage, may enjoy all the benefits of science 
without its evils. It may make the machine its slave aixd 
not its master. But before such a wise authority is ests."^ 
blished or created, it is idle to hope that the present ills 
that humanity suffers from, can to any appreciable extents 

be eliminated. 

Experience has proved that factory and social legislsu— 
tion of howsoever radical a nature, has been unahl^^ 
to remove the inequalities created by the capitalists 
order. These remain, creating jealousy, discontent!. 
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hatred, strife and war between the “ haves ” and the 
“ have-nots Science if it is to regulate economic life for 
the advantage and the advancement of humanity, must 
regulate not only production and a minor part of it, but also 
consumption, distribution and exchange of wealth. To-day 
in capitalist society all that science is allowed to do is to 
increase production not only of useful but even of useless, 
nay, of harmful commodities. Science having created the 
machines and technique, has stopped there. The machi- 
nes have come to be owned by fair or foul means, more 
by the latter, by an ever narrowing number. If humanity 
is to take advantage of science, it must allow it to regulate 
the production of useful commodities, in quantities needed 
by society eliminating the useless and the harmful, in 
the interest not only of the present generation but also of 


the future generations. Science must regulate the 
distribution, exchange and consumption of all wealth 
which it has helped to create. To-day if physical sciences 
have made the control of nature possible, social sciences 
have made it quite possible to introduce a scientifically 
planned economy. So if the votaries of science advocate 
its use in some department, — the factory, to be consistent, 
they have to proceed further and bring the whole of the 
economic and social life under the rule of science. The 
partial use of science produces to-day utter confusion 
and chaos in the economical, and therefore in the social 
and political, life of humanity. 

Before the advent of the machine and the factory, 
the economic life of an agricultural civilization, wfith 
its cottage industries, was more equitably regulated than 
now under the capitalist system. The question, there- 
fore, arises whether it is desirable to introduce greater 
confusion in countries that are more or less governed by 
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the old economy. The old order is regulated by 

and protected from gross abuse by moral and social 
tions which the most powerful find difficult to disrega^rd.. 

Apart, therefore, from any preconceived 
for or against the machine and the mechanic age, a 
tical reformer would seriously ask himself whethe^^ 
would be worth his while to introduce a more chao'tic 
economic life than already exists with its result: 
inequalities, dirt, squalour, physical and moral disease, 
jealousy, hatred, and war between classes ; and ttten 
having introduced these, to await a bloody and sanguiixax-y 
revolution to readjust the scales? Would it not be 
rable to live and struggle under the present regime, bad 
as it is, till a more ordered, scientific and planned econo xxxy 
became possible ; and in the meanwhile, to utilise all 
opportunities to put more life and energy in the old ordar 
to make it better and more serviceable? It is qixit:e 
possible for the reformer to hold such views. This is 
what lies among other things at the root of the pres ant: 
efforts to revive cottage and village industries. It is for 
those who advocate the cause of science and mechanisation 
to show that they have not only the necessary ability and 
will but also the power to make science regulate all tclie 
departments of the economic and social life. 

So far as India is concerned, we have not even trlxo 
little power that other free nations possess under: a 
capitalist regime for labour and social legislation, "to 
protect our masses from the extremest kind of exploitra- 
tion, A conservative and admittedly a non-revolution- 
ary trade union as the -one at Ahmedabad, guided Toy 
Gandhiji’s spirit of compromise, is unable to protect utLe 
very moderate and reasonable rights of labour. Guided 
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by a policy of ruthless and shortsighted selfishness, the 
mill-agents have always been busy in recent years to effect 
huge wage cuts — ^and this, inspite of the fact that mills in 
Ahmedabad have been reaping a good harvest of profits 
and the number of mills is increasing every year. The 
wage cuts are resorted to inspite of the help and the 
protection that the mills have been getting from the 
Swadeshi movement by which the Indian consumer 
ungrudgingly pays more than he would pay for similar 
goods from Lancashire or Japan, inspite of the fact 
that whatever protection was demanded of government 
was always backed up by public opinion, inspite too of 
the fact that the mills have ever refused to put their own 
house in order, and the agencies have been unwilling to 
make any cuts in their fat and unreasonable agency 
charges. Public workers have been acting as the unpaid 
agents and canvassers for the mills. They have advertised 

for them, and at great public expense, organised exhibi- 

« 

tions for their benefit. The profits of all this have been 
silently swallowed up by the few capitalists. They have 
broken pledges solemnly given to the Congress. Ever 
since the Swadeshi and boycott spirit took possession of 
the nation, the mill interests have played a mean, unpa- 
triotic and suicidal game. They so raised the prices in 
the days of the partition agitation that they brought 
about the Hteral collapse of the Swadeshi movement of 
the times. Since 1921, they have increased the production 
of the lower counts of cloth coming in direct competition 
with the movement that supported them, the movement 
of Khadi ; for all those who could not take to Khadi, 
invariably excused themselves with the plea of Swadeshi. 
Some of the mills went further and styled their produc- 
tion of lower counts as Khadi. Since 1932 there has 


0 
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been an open betrayal of the national cause. Public 
workers know the haughtiness with which mill agexxt:^ 
repudiated their agreements with the Congress, made 
happier times. In various other ways they showed tb^'^ 
they preferred narrow, short-sighted selfishness to ttx^ 
national cause v^hich, in the end, would be their best: 
protection, if they had only the eyes to see and the braiicxs 
to understand. Their spokesman in the Assembly not: 
only supported repression but even called for the suppreS-- 
sion of the Congress. By their help to the Ottawa 
Agreement and the pacts with Japan and Lancashiir^ 
they have completely demonstrated their unfitness to 
the guardians of their own interests much less of tb-O 
national interests. I have taken as an illustration tbo 
cloth industry. The sugar and other industries revea-1 
the same tale of woeful disregard of public good in favot:i:sr 
of inordinate immediate greed. 

When such is our helplessness that we cannot everx 
enforce agreements, when we cannot protect labour', 
when we cannot protect the consumer, and when 
in short, cannot reap where we have sown, it is idle tro 
talk of helping and encouraging large scale machine 
production. We have tried it with all earnestness 
and patriotism at our command. We have protected 
large industry from foreign competition, we have tried 
to protect it from the foreign government, we 
sought to protect it from revolutionary socialism and 
communism, yet we have received nothing in returin 
except gross ingratitude and betrayal. If industry has 
done this, commerce has done no better. The whole- 
sale and the retail merchants have often passed on foreig n 
goods as genuine Swadeshi. 

In the face of all this those who would ask us to 

4k 
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advocate and protect machine-made goods in the name of 
science and modernism would indeed be asking us to 
commit political and economic suicide. For these friends it 
would be more reasonable and fruitful first to capture power 
and arm themselves with sanctions that will protect the 
masses, the cultivator, the labourer and the consumer. Let 
them develop power to enable them to punish, and if need 
be, to eliminate all those who stand in the way of national 
goods as measured by the masses, our helpless half-starved 
countrymen. Let them get this power first and then 
advocate machine production, or else they are greater and 
more dangerous theorists and more bigoted fanatics in the 
name of science than Gandhi is in the name of his many 
fads. He at least sees to the interests of the masses as 
distinguished from the interests of the capitalists. He 
wanted their co-operation but they would have none of 
it,, or of him. Blinded by cupidity and selfishness they 
refused the hand of fellowship in a common cause. They 
have chosen to kick the ladder upon which they have 
climbed to their present heights. I am conscious of 
honourable exceptions but they have been few and far 
between. I am prepared to recognise that in the absence 
of effective sanctions all this would have happened any 
where else. But that only proves that it is no use for the 
middle and poor classes to help in their own exploitation 
and slavery. It is no use for those who are poor to add to 
the riches of the rich. It is no use adding car to car, 
bungalow to bungalow. Let it not be said that those who 
have much, m.uch is added to them, and those who have 
little even that little is taken away from them. Let us 
without co-operating in the game of the rich capitalist, 
yet keep to Swadeshi which must be the life blood of the 

nation. 
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Let, therefore, all thoughtful and vigilant patriotis«’- 
that really cares for the good of the masses help the caus© • 
good and true, of cottage industries, till power is captured 
and all production, exchange, distribution and consumption 
of economic wealth is ordered for one and only one legi-ci- 
mate and moral purpose, namely, the greatest good of tlh.e 
greatest numbers. 

April, 1935. 


VI 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AND REVOLUTIOISI 


{September, 1934 .) 


“The Charkha, village industry and generally the con- 
structive programme of the Congress, partially ameliorate 
the condition of the people. The real remedy for the 
poverty, the degradation and the slavery of the masses can 
come only from a revolution. Whatever partial masures 
are adopted to better their lot, serve only as an opiate, 
them into forgetfulness of the real problem, the 
of the revolution. Reform keeps them more ot 
Content. It takes away the edge of discontent. It 
reconciles them to their chains. It makes them forget 
essential class antagonism and the fundamental conflict 
interest embedded in the very nature of things, 
revolution in the past could be effected until. the 
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conditions had become the worst imaginable, absolutely 
unbearable. The more grossly unjust they were, the more 
thorough was the retribution and the consequent read- 
justment. No reformative effort therefore should be 
made merely to better the lot of any class low down in 
the scale of humanity. If such a conscious, studied and 
scientific attitude results in any extra poverty, degradation, 
nay even considerable loss of life, that must be accepted 
with philosophic and scientific equanimity, and must be 
considered as the necessary price to be paid to a cruel, 
inexorable nature of things. Such suffering is like the 
surgeon’s knife, the throes of a new birth. It is only 
when humanity has drunk the cup of degradation and 
misery to the last dregs, that it can burst forth and break 
its bonds.” So runs the argument of a section of socialists 

and the communists. 

Now it is quite possible that in the body social, 
circumstance may arise when nothing short of a revolution, 
nothing short of an entire readjustment of conditions and 
y3_lues could save society from a catastrophe. Things may 
be so fundamentally rotten, that no tinkering with the 
problem would have any durable effect. The situation 
may need a wholesale change of standards and values. 
The old order may be so hopelessly out of tune with the 
spirit of the times, and may be in such a process of 
degradation, decay and putrefication from day to day, that 
the smooth, easy, sane, reasonable and evolutionary process 
may be unable to overtake the rot, that reform may lag 
behind and that every day society finds itself on the 
downward path. It is at such times that the cruel knife 
of the surgeon, what in society goes by the name ot 

revolution, may be necessary. 

While all this may be admitted, it may be doubted 
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Iier revolutions always arise from and are born of 
adverse circumstances that have reached the rock hottotO-^ 
when there can be no further going down. The history 
of revolutions shows no such inevitableness. In many 
instances, the external circumstances were favourable for 
a revolution and yet for want of something or other, th^ 
revolution never came. There are other cases, where th^ 
revolution did not wait for circumstances to get to tb^ 
very worst, but some spirited individuals or proud groups 
forged ahead and brought it about. There are still othe^r 
cases, when as the circumstances were improving the 
revolution came on partly as a result of these very 

ats. Nothing could be worse in external 
circumstances than the life of the slaves in the ancient: 
world. They were a numerous class numbering many 
times their masters. Yet no revolution came. In modern, 
times the emancipation of the Negro in America was not 
the result of any Negro agitation or ejffort, though it is 
difficult to picture to oneself worse conditions for humaa 
souls and bodies. The condition of the plebians in ancient 
Rome was not as bad as that of the slaves, yet they 
produced a revolution in the state. In mediaeval Europe 
the ^ condition of the masses was much worse than the 
condition of the present day European proletariat and yet 
ey produced were a few peasant risings put down in 
The bourgeois revolution against the kings and 
the modern states, was not brought about by 
e economic condition was bad, but rather by 
were in comfortable circumstances and at a 
eir conditicn was becoming progressively 
and their liberties increasing with their . 
The American revolution was not to drive ' 

poverty but to assert their rights, 
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which, they thought, was one of their natural rights, over 
their own political and economic destiny. The French 
revolution which may be considered to be in point, as 
proving the doctrine enunciated by a section of our 
socialist friends, also lends them no support. The condition 
of the peasantry and the lower middle class was, as a 
matter of fact, improving. The revolution was not so 
much the result of misery that was unbearable, as that 
people were no more prepared to bear what they bore in 
patience before. There was a wide gulf between the ideas 
of people about what they considered as their natural 

rights such as liberty and equality, and the external phy- 
sical conditions under which they lived. These abstract 
ideas, not altogether correct or logical, were preached 
by philosophers some of whom had very little to do with 
the practical affairs of their times. Yet what is this French 
revolution? Historians have not hesitated to call it a 
unique episode. ’ The recent Russian revolution is the 
oxily one, that had as one of its causes the economic con- 
dition of the masses, which was the very worst imagina- 
ble. But that condition was more due to the exhaustion 
of the Wcr and disappearance of authority. Before the 
war, the condition of the peasantry owing to the emanci- 
pation of serfs was certainly better than when the 
Russian peasant was a mere serf and there was no indus- 
trial life in the country. Again, the general economic 
condition in all the countries in Central Europe was at 
the time very much the same. Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, were all in the same economic plight as Russia, 
if not worse, and yet no revolution resulted from their 
misery. The countries in central Europe even to-day 
are in the same hopless economic plight, yet no revolu- 
tion seems to be in 
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recent Russian revolution, will not fail to find the 

part played by chance in its success. At many a critzic;^! 
juncture, if one bit had gone wrong, the whole 
would have miscarried. Sometimes it was even beca.xi5^ 
the schemes of its protagonists miscarried, that succzeS^ 
was achieved. 


I have taken examples of revolutions from the 
for only western history is supposed by the modern ixxirxdl 
to show the historical evolutionary process. The Asia.i:i<^ 
history is a series of ups and downs, where it is difficxilt: 
to mark the direction towards which the current of evexits 
is forging ahead. There are periods of advance and brilli- 
ance, and then there are long periods' of silent decay a,iidl 
disintegration. Yet it would not be out of place to 


a few instances of Asiatic revolutions recorded in History - 
Most of them appear to be bound up with the lives o£ 
individual geniuses, religious or political. Nothing could 
be more stupendously revolutionary in all departments of 
life than Buddhism, Christianity and Islam. Yet take 
away the birth of the geniuses and for centuries society irx 
India, Palestine, Arabia and elsewhere might have gone 
on without a ruffle. Then there were political geniuses 
like Alexander, Julius Caeser, Constantine, Akbar, Shivaji 
and others. They brought about considerable political 
revolutions. They also brought about movements of 
and culture. This does not mean that favour- 
able circuinstances for the unfolding of the personality 
the geniuses were lacking, but at least as much was 
to the personality as to the circumstances. It is also 
a tact that under similar circumstances, if no genius arose, 

society kept to its even, wonted course for considerable 

ot time. All these revolutions, for revolutions 
t ey were, were not built upon any unbearable 
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physical and economic conditions. Their causes were as 
varied and various, as the geniuses themselves, and tbe 
environment under which they were born. 


Take again the Harijans in India. No conditions 
even in slavery, ancient and modern, could be found to 
compare with the physical and moral conditions under 
which a vast portion of humanity has been living from 
the very dawn of the historical period of the world. 
And yet there has been no revolution. Even the present 
upheaval is not of their, creation, but from, above. _ It 
is the same with the Negro emancipation in America. 
Whatever stir in the Negroes and the Untouchables there 
is to-day, is the result of the work done for them from 

above. 


These historical examples from the east and the west 
prove that there are no sets of circumstances known to 
history, given which, a revolution would be an ineviLable 
conseQuence. There seems to be no such inevitableness. 
The array of facts marshalled by historians as causes of a 
revolution are all, after the event. Even then the causes 
enumerated are so many, so various, so entirely em e e 
in the particular circumstances of the countries and the 
times and the personalities of those who played a Ptomi- 
nent part in the drama, that it is well nigh impossi e 
to lay down any scientifically correct preconditions of a 
revolution. Each is a unique event by itself. If there 
are, however, any conditions precedent, they are rather 
pyschological and ideological than physical. 

One such is the great gulf between peoples ideas of 
what should be and what actually is. The physical and 
the economic conditions need not be quite unbearabl . 
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Only there should appear to the contemporary eye. 
which is more or less unhistorical, a sharp contrast and 
a wide gulf between the actual facts of their life and 
their dreams. 

If the gulf is wide enough, an upheaval may be expec- 
ted. This is borne out by many a revolution, religious 
and political in the east and the west. Mental restless- 
ness has always manifested itself when great changes are 
in sight. The inordinate emphasis given to economic 
factors is quite a modern phenomenon. The conditions 
under which the European proletariat lives to-day, are 
very much better than those under which their fore- 
fathers lived a century ago. Yet the old conditions were 
borne in patience, because the former generations of the 
poor took them to be more or less as pre-ordained and 
inevitable, and therefore necessary and just. Preaching 
of the new ideas of justice, equality and the rights of man 
and the discoveries of science have made out that these 
bad physical conditions need not be inevitable or neces- 
sary. They are altogether unjust. The old loyalties that 
made things bearable have broken down. The connec- 
tion between the employer and the employed has be- 
come commercial and casual. In the case of big factories 

^^<:o=ether ceased. The bonds of love and sentiment 
lisappeared. What is, is not economically and 
worse than what was, but people are not 
g patently to bear even the improved conditions. 

deteriorated but the values of 
ave changed. Their ideas about right and 
about just and unjust, about their loyalties 

obligations, in short, their moral values have 
revolutionary change. Whenever 
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appears such a gulf between ideas and objective facts, 
society is in a critical and transitional stage. The equili- 
brium under which life is lived is disturbed. And any 
upheaval restorative of the necessary equilibrium may be 
in sight. 

Another such psychological condition is a hope 
born in the human breast that better conditions are 

a 

possible. The new hope is a clarion call to humanity. 
It is just like the voice of the prophet that the “ Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand, prepare Ye.” This hope has an 
element of faith in it. It is rarely based on any purely 
reasonable grounds. Rather is it the result of an enthu- 
siasm, fervour and fever that periodically overtake 
a section of humanity in its onward march. It may be 
due to a personality, an apt phrase or formula, or a 
significant event. The personality, critically analysed, 
may in the end turn out to be theatrical, half-crack, 
fanatical, neurotic or morbid. The phrase may be a 
half truth clothed in deceptive aphorism which the mass 
mind finds easy to repeat, and throw, in the face of its 
opponents as- a weapon of offence and defence, — phrases 
like the “natural rights of man”, “Liberty, equality 
and fraternity, ” “ surplus values”. The event may have 
no significance beyond the particular time and country. 
How hope is born in human breast, even the all-knowing 
psycho-analyst is ignorant of. This hope may be born 
even as humanity is already upon the upward curve and 
has traversed some distance towards tne direction of 
progress. Generally it rises as the tendency to better 
conditions is visible. The present day hope of the 
proletariat is of this type. Hope generated by what has 
been accomplished by the ideas of justice and equality 
as worked out by the philanthropist and humanitarians 
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of the nineteenth century, as also by what the trade 
unions have been able to accomplish by their efforts, 
struggles, sufferings and sacrifices. Even as conditions 
improve, hope rises. It is not born of weakness and 
despair, but of strength and exaltation, realised as in 
a vision. It is born not because the actual conditions 
are the worst possible, but because the future has tempt- 
ing, tinted, fiery rainbow colours. 


There is yet another factor which inevitably 
accompanies revolutions, political, social or religious. 
This is that the new hope, the new faith, the new idea, 
the new gospel is born in a personality. The personality 
embodies in himself and in his life, as much of the idea 
as a human personality possibly can. The person with 
an idea is a man with a mission, in which he lives, moves, 
and has his being, dis work engrosses him. Ide seems 
like one possessed, hlo trouble, no hardship, no sacri- 
fice, is too much. Life and death do not count. The 
idea alone counts. The man with an idea, is a desperate 
person. He, therefore, becomes contagious. He carries 
everything and everybody before him. He, as it were, 
hypnotises his coworkers. Reason and logic do not 
rount for the time being. They seem to follow him. 
He produces tn himself and others a kind of enthusiastic 
fever^ which catches on and becomes irresistible For 

once the idea IS worked out and has succeeded, and the 

personahrty has outlived, he has lost his power and even 

He reverts to his proper place in the animal 
Virtue seems to have gone out of him He 
more perform the odds that he perfomfd 
, his task finished, he disappears. But before 
IS accomplished, he seems to carry about him 
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a charmed life. No sword or bullet seems to touch him. 
The best laid designs of his enemies are frustrated. He 
seems to be enjoying some special protection. His 
efforts to take himself off the stage prove of no avail. 
He is carried along irresistibly by an inexorable fate 
that gives him no rest, and allows no rest either to his 
companions or to his opponents. His task must be done. 
Such are the personalities, by whom revolutions are 
usually brought about. 

So if there are any pre-requisites of a revolution, 
they are to be found more in the psychological and 
ideological fields than in the physical and economic 
conditions. The latter serve more or less as the neces- 
sary background. As a matter of fact this over emphasis 
on economic conditions as a necessary pre-requisite of 
a revolution, is a Marxist dogma. The word revolution 
had and has a wider meaning than a merely or prepon- 
deratingly economic connotation. It is because of this 
psychological and ideological background that the pre- 
sent day revolutionaries lay so much stress upon the 
spread of ideas. The power of ideas is brought out in 
relief by the so-called counter-revglutions. These have 
ever relied upon the propagation and preaching of an old 
and orthodox idea giving it a new meaning and a new 
interpretation. The counter-revolution comes even in 
the midst of physical and economic circumstances that 
are more or less identical. What changed is the values, 
the ideas and the personalities. It is therefore, that every 
revolution is more strict and censorious about the free 
expression of opinion than the regime that went before. 
Heterodoxy and nonconformity are deadly sins against a 
revolution. They are just like apostacy in religion 
worthy of the gallows and the stake. Everything else 
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can be viewed with leniency but not nonconformity in. 
ideology. That must be ruthlessly put down even in 
former companions. The punishment must not only be 
harsh but swift. For ideas are more contagious than 
physical disease. They spread and multiply more than 
any germs known to science. They in their effect are 
more destructive. Those who have been installed in 
power by an idea know its potency more than the pre- 
vious holders of power. The old idea does not require 
any very great propping up. The natural conservatism 
in man, habit and even lethargy support it. Then it has 
created vast vested interests. The new idea depends only 
on its strength. When it is attacked, it cannot fall back 
upon the support of conservatism, habit, lethargy or vast 
vested interests, all of which it has destroyed, and which, 
it has not the time to recreate. So naturally it has 
recourse to suppression, and this suppression, if it is 
not quick enough, will overturn the whole apple cart 
of the new revolution. This is perhaps what happened, 
in Afghanistan. Amanullah hesitated. He shrank back 
from the shedding of the blood of his countrymen. Lenin, 
Kemal Pasha, Mussolini, Hitler, and Stalin have been 
more ruthless. 

Let us, however, for the sake of argument, grant 
that physical and economic conditions are the all 
deciding factors which, we contend, they are not. Even 
then, no student of history, politics or economics, can 
foretell with any amount of certainty, the time when 
the revolution would arise. It may come any day. It 

may not come for a long time, and society meanwhile, 
may find a new readjustment. 

Under such circumstances, to neglect the duty at 
hand would be a short-sighted policy. To refuse to 
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take steps to alleviate human suffering will be just as 
if a doctor refused treating a patient for he was engaged 
in the work of a scheme for the general hygienic im- 
provement of a locality, which in course of half a 
century will eliminate all disease. The doctor under 
such circumstances, has always a double duty to perform. 
While carrying into effect his vast and expensive schemes 
he has to afford immediate relief. If he did not do 
this, he would be failing in his professional conduct, 
fixed after the ripe experience of generations of doctors 
anrl patients. If the doctor did not attend to the imme- 
diate trouble, such negligence of human woe would 
have an adverse psychological effect, not only on his 
profession, but upon the public at large. So also 
indifference to the actual misery and poverty around 
will have the effect of deadening the finer feelings in 
the reformer and the public, who would get habituated 
to witnessing human woe without any effort being made 
for its removal. Nay, if persisted in, such a policy 
> 5 ^Qxild make of human beings mere tools and instruments. 
Pj^Qvided a particular policy succeeds, it does not matter 
how much life is lost. Men and women come to be 
looked upon as mere pawns in the schemes of clever 
people who may be at least as many times wrong as 
right. Human beings have, under such circumstances, 
no value in themselves. It is such dangerous ideas that 

have in the past led to massacres, awto-da-/e, and reigns 

of terror. They still continue to exact the same toll only 
more thoroughly, for the machines of repression and 
suppression are more powerful to-day than they were 
ever before. Thus is the sanctity of human life lost. 

It is no argument for the reformer that the tyrant, 
the selfish holder of power, the invader, the conqueror 

3 
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and the fanatic, use men as mere pawns in the game? 
of their selfish aggrandisement. They frankly use men 
as means. The reformer cannot defend himself by theitr 
example. He works for higher aims, for humanitariari- 
motives. He has to keep an ideal before himself and 
his people, of justice, mercy and economy of human life. 
He must set up a better standard. 

If the arguments of our opponents based uport 
economic and physical condition are, however, valid, 
what is there in these arguments being pursued actively 
and positively? If we allow conditions to remaiix 
absolutely bad and delight in their being ,W they are, 
and move no finger of ours to improve them, simply 
because, such efforts by mitigating suffering, dull the 
edge of popular resentment, we may feel justified . in 
welcoming all natural calamities. Nay, we will be 
justified in going further and taking positive steps to 
worsen conditions, simply to sharpen the edge of dis- 
content. Any sort of incendiarism would be justified, 
provided it made wretched conditions still more wretched 
for the revolution to succeed. The only provision would 
be that one is careful to see that the odium falls upon 
the powers against whom resentment is sought to be 
created, and who are to be unsettled from the seats of 
their iniquitous power, by a revolution. If by menda- 
cious and false propaganda, authorities can be blackened, 
that also may be done, provided the revolution is brought 
a little nearer. This would be to carry to its logical and 
diabolical conclusion, the doctrine, that “ End justifies 
the means. ” 

More or less the current morality without explicitly 
avowing the doctrine, has been acting upon it, specially 
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in political and group life. But in the past there were 
always traditional limits, set to human conduct. The 
greatest revolutionary and the greatest tyrant were not 
free from their binding force. Tradition created 
a conscience, which kept the cruel doctrine of “End 
justifying the means” under practical restraints. True, 
at critical times, under the stress of circumstances these 
restraints did give way, but only temporarily. The 
foundations were firmly laid in morality, custom, 
religion and even in popular superstition. ■ To-day when 
current morality is suspect, religion is considered a 
spent out force, superstition is replaced by science, 
custom is ever changing. If such dangerous and disrup- 
tive doctrines are to guide conduct, humanity cannot but 
end in absolute nihilism. There can be no basis, no recog- 
nised standard for the conduct of the human group- 
animal except success. Already the . signs of this 
coming nihilism are not wanting. The Great War showed 
to what destructive depths group animosities could 
degrade humanity, all in the name of success, for every 
nation had justifiable aims. The preparations that are 
now on in armaments in the camp, the factory and the 
laboratory for the next war, are such that would make 
the boldest and the most unscrupulous pause and think 
whether the present bases of morality are laid on sound 
principles when means are absolutely subordinate to 
the end. May it not therefore be that Gandhi insists 
that for him means and aims are convertible terms ? 

I am conscious that at critical times it is not given 
to human reason to weigh things in a nice, sensitive 
balance. We are first of all acting animals. All thought 
is for the purposes of action. Therefore in the world, 
we have to think even as we are on the run in this mad 
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human race. Rough and ready calculations will have 
to be made at critical times. Some life will have to be 
sacrificed, so that larger life to-day or in the future may 
be conserved. A Gandhi marching some thousands of 
miles with thousands of people cannot wait on the way 
to look after the halting and the lame of the expedition. 
If he is to avoid disaster they must be left to their fate 
and he must march on. A Lenin in the midst of a 
revolution may not divert his attention from the main 
issue even by a famine. But such things can only be 
justified by the critical stress of circumstances when one 
is in the grip of a life-and-death struggle. Such doc- 
trines would be dangerous if they were made into general 
principles and applied to more or less stable conditions. 
The stress and the strain of , the times may be very 
great. Things may be in a flux ; yet till one is actually 
in the grip of a revolution, when a false step may mean 
a disaster, one cannot look upon human woe, misery 
and death with philosophic indifference. The medicine 
of life cannot be made into its food. In point of time 
revolutions are entirely uncertain things. They may 
come to-day or may not come for half a century. A 
true benefector of his people cannot afford to play with 
the destinies of the present generation of his countrymen 
lightly; he has to be careful. Even at the risk of 
slower work for the preparation of a revolution he has 
to take steps for the immediate amelioration of human 
woes. When the earthquake came in Bihar, the C. D. 
Movement there was practically suspended. Even the 
opponents, the Government, immediately set all the 
prisoners at liberty. The patriots could have done no less. 

Therefore the reformers even like good doctors, 

have to do double duty. While preparing the people 
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for the coming revolution they have to keep solving the 
immediate problems. The solution of these problems 
itself would be a necessary training for the revolution. 
It will also give the leaders of the revolution a hold over 
the masses whom they have been serving in their day- 
to-day difficulties. The forces of the- movement, if 
necessary may be divided, those who look to the imme- 
diate pressing demands of the hour, and those who 
create atmosphere for the coming revolution. At the 
end, when the historian sits to allocate the honour of 
the fight, who knows, the first may be the last, and the 
last first. The humblest then may have the place of 

honour. 

The Bardolis, the peasant and village organisations, 
the trade unions, national education, untouchability, 
Khadi, prohibition and all work of a constructive nature 
are in a sense meant to solve the immediate problem. 
The most effective work in all these directions can only 
be done after the actual capture of power. The 
reformer has to have faith. He cannot bring the revolu- 
tion by a scheduled time. The Revolution Mail will 
take its own time and course. In the meantime he has 
to do the work at hand in faith, never losing sight of the 
goal. In the stress of every day work covered with the 
dust of the soil, to a superficial observer, who did not 
look within, he might seem to have forgotten the end. 
So looked Gandhi from 1923 to 1929. He seemed to 
to have forgotten the end. Many thought and said so 
in those days. But as a matter of fact the work of 
preparation was ever on. This was plain in 1930. If 
such a silent and necessary preparation did not go oni 
the revolutionary would miss his opportunity when the 
popular temper was ready to respond. Therefore, with 
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the hope and faith of a ceaseless and tireless worker* 

Gandhi says, “one step is sufficient for me.” 

» 

No scientific socialist leader has condemned the 
work of the trade unions. It is reformatory, concerned 
with the immediate problem. Sometime it resolves 
itself to so many rupees, annas, and pies. Yet, it is 
necessary. It gives the moral qualities, the unity, the 
organisation, the group patriotism, the spirit of co- 
operation, obedience and subordination, with its neces- 
sary curb on inordinate ambition and jealousy, without 
which, no successful movement can be inaugurated. 
Deprived of such constructive activities, what are the 
rank and file to do ? They cannot merely keep on creat- 
ing ideologies and repeating slogans. They must 
patiently learn to work and manage affairs. 

Further, can a revolutionary say that there is not 
sufficient dirt, squalor, disease, poverty, degradation 
and ignorance among the masses throughout the country, 
enough and more not for one revolution but for ten ? A 
little less will not dull the edge of human inequity and 
inequality, which in all conscience is sharp enough and 
proposes to remain so inspite of the tiny efforts of the 
reformer. There is no fear of the physical and economic 
pre-requisites disappearing or even diminishing. So 
far as the constructive programme goes, as our opponents 
remind us, it does not touch the very fringe of the 
problem of inequality and poverty. If it is so, and 
so it is, they need not think, by the little help that we 
render by. our humble efforts we are in any way 
postponing the day of reckoning. W^e who are happy 
to put a few coppers in the hands of the peasants, how 
happy will we be, if these coppers by the magic touch 
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of a revolTJ-'tio’^’ were to turn into nickels or silver ! We 
are not tb-e ones to grudge the poor better wages and 
more equbable conditions. He would be no patriot nor 
would be a humanitarian, if he were satisfied with a 
few rriuners as wages even for the spare hours of the 
peasant ^ ambition indeed. We want 

our masses to grow to the fullest of their physical, moral 
and intellaotual height. There should be no doubt tha.t 
a man like Gandhi cannot wish for less. But he and his 
companioTis are practical idealists. For them the 
tragedy o£ -the situations is, that for the poor these coppers 
do matter- For them it is a question of life and death. 

Therefore without forgetting the revolutionary 
aim of tbe national movement, the constructive workers 
shoulder the day-to-day work of social and economic 
reconstrnction under existing circumstances. The history 
of our movement since 1920 amply bears out this 
contention. For whenever the movement of satyagraha 
has been inaugurated, whenever direct action has been 
decided npon, the khaddarites and the advocates of 
construcriwe work have never been found in the rear. 
Whenever the exhausted have cried halt it is again not 

the khaadar mentality that has cried halt. When it is 
the ciuestion of offices, who are in the bacirground . As 
experience has shown, the people with the khaddar and 
the bullock-cart mentality. When it is hard, unintere^- 
ing drndgery that is demanded, who again are in t e 
ftont ? lurely the khadder mentality hat shown no 

lack of enthusiasm or courage in any hour of tna . o 
far as discipline is concerned, it has been the lea 
troublesome. If suflfering. readiness to sacrifice, 

obedience, organisation, honesty and 

worthy ambition and jealousy are the signs of a good 
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and effective revolutionary, the constructive workers still 
compare with any other in the country. 


Throughout this discussion, I have not mentioned 
the new morality of non-violence in group life. I have 
kept the whole discussion on the basis of what even 
to-day is considered good and practical politics and 
economics. I have based my arguments not upon what 

ought to be but what actually is. I have never questioned 
the basis of the present day .morality. I have not talked 

^ ^ doctrines of non-violence and trnth 

of Gandhip. 
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VII 

THE TWO REVOLUTIONS 

{October, 19S1) 

Every age has its problems and the problem now 
facing us is truly stupendous. It is not merely political. 
It embraces the whole of life in its various departments* 
Other people in their days had to adjust their lives to 
a single revolution. We in our time have to adjust 
ours to a double revolution. Hardly are we out of the 
one when we are faced with the other, greater and more 

comprehensive. 

The first began with the advent and establishment 
o£ the British Raj. Overwhelmed by its organised, 
youthful strength, which like a hurricane carried every- 
thing before it, we stood agape at the achievement ot the 
West in the brief space of about a century. We thought 

we could come up to their strength, their efficiency and 

their joy of life merely by copying their methods, accept- 
ing their values and adopting their attitude towards 
life’s problems. Fired with zeal we, with hard cruel 
strokes, produced a hybrid civilisation which could be 
distinguished from the Western by its very mfenority. 
Like the mule it looked strong and serviceable but 
really was uncreative. This was but natural. How cou ^ 
it be otherwise with a race that had striven hard and 
accomplished much ! It had therefore to pause and take 
stock of its past and strike a fresh path in keeping with 
its genius, — its Svadhartna and Svabhavv ^^orn o ages o 
experience and Sanskar. 
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This stock taking and striking a new path in keep- 
ing with the national genius constitutes the second 
revolution. The two are running side by side. Both 
have their votaries, though the first seems to be on the 
wane. The second has been creative in all those depart- 
ments in which it has been able to find a path suited to 
the Indian temperament. I shall take some examples 
from Bengal to make my point clear. 

The first Western impact on a religious people pro- 
duced a religious ferment, resulting in the establishment 
of a new sect, the Brahmo Samaj. It had much to its 
credit. It produced some outstanding personalities. 
But it could not create a movement India- wide or 
penetrate into the masses, or draw the busy world’s 
attention to itself. This was done by a more purely 
Indian movement, — ^I mean, the movement deriving its 
inspiration from Shree Ramkrishna and unfolded by the 
genius of Swami Vivekanand. This movement not only 
penetrated into the masses, affecting the whole peninsula, 
but arrested attention abroad. Today Shree Ramkrishna 

land Vivekanand are names that belong to the history of 
world’s religions. 

V 

In literature, so long as Bengal was content to 
translate, it produced nothing worth mention. But soon 
came Bankim, Sarat Chatterji and the Poet. Who would 
dare to say of them that they are robed in foreign 
garments ? The result has again been glorious. The 
Poet s name is one to conjure with all the world over. 

In painting, Ravi Verma created in Western 
Realistic style goddesses devoid of the illusive grace of 
Indian womanhood. We are now familiar with the New 
Bengal School which, in fact, is the new Indian School 
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of painting deriving its inspiration from Bengal. It 
has something of the aroma of Ajanta. Its very earthly 
figures seem to be just descended from the clouds. It 
has already won a place in the world’s gallery of 
painting. 

In science, Jagdish Bose, working in the spirit of 
his people, has demonstrated the unity of life. Else- 
where science may invent life-destroying formulae ; in 
India, it could only demonstrate the unity of things, 
animate and inanimate. 

These examples should suffice. Whatever has been 
inspired and informed by the Indian spirit, has been 
fruitful in a short time,— has been creative. Whatever 
aspects of national life have not cast off the foreign grip, 
show not only stunted growth but also barrenness. Take 
one example, architecture : In the land of the Southern 
temples and the Taj, there has not been, after the advent 
of the British, one building worth looking at, inspite of 
the activity of the Government, the Indian princes and 
tbe big zamindars. One has only to look at the Victoria 
Memorial nearby. New Delhi is a standing scandal. 
The villas in Western style, miscalled ‘ palaces ’, that 
our puppet Rajahs have built with the money squeezed 
from the starving peasantry, show the degenerate modern 
taste. Everything is expensively ugly. 

If then we are to accomplish anything great we 
have to settle our accounts with the first revolution and 
cast in our lot with the second. Recently politics has 
come to the fore-front and absorbed our attention.^ "W’e 
had fondly hoped that it was but a small portion of 
human happiness that governments could make or mar ; 
but we soon discovered that upon the form of govern- 
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ment rested the foundation of our society ; that our 
culture, if it was to survive and fructify, must be helped 
by free, indigenous, political institutions. It was, there- 
fore, natural that the political problem should loom 
large. . 

The political awakening is about half a century 
old. It began under foreign inspiration and on foreign 
models which we neither understood nor assimilated. 
The result was a yearly assemblage of learned and 
ambitious lawyers for a trinity of days at Christmas time 
when their courts closed. They indulged in eloquence 
after the pattern of Burke and Sheridan, alternatively 
denouncing and blessing their foreign masters whose 
creations they were. They passed some resolutions and 
dispersed to meet again next Christmas. Some of them, 
more earnest and more leisured, made speeches in the 
toy councils, and collected facts and figures to arraign 
their masters at the bar of English public opinion. They 
fondly hoped that if their eloquent phrases, penetrating 
the Congress canvas could but reach the democracy 
beyond the seas, all would be well. Deluded by utteran- 
ces of the Liberal politicians who had not even grasped 
the logical implications of their own slogans that they 
used for party purposes and were Imperialists in 
disguise, our leaders thought they had only to speak 
loud and long to get what they wanted. Their faith in 
British democracy and British Liberalism was childlike. 
Sometimes it was pathetic. 

This naturally produced a reaction and a party of 
nationalists sprang up in the Congress. This party 
distinguished itself by its protest against the policy of 
begging, and by louder and more unequivocal denun- 
ciations of Government. It did talk of going among the 
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masses and of a programme of work which, however, it 
never carried out. Both parties were equally impotent. 
They could not satisfy the growing demands of the youth, 
nor allay the growing general discontent that was 
bordering on desperation. To the despair of the young 
was added a desire for revenge, born of the ruthless 
repression of all legitimate political activity, and of a 
belief in terrorist methods. The result was the formation 
of a secret party of terrorist nationalists,' miscalled 
Anarchists. Anarchism is a philosophy of life con- 
nected with the honourable names of Kropotkin, Tolstoy 
and Thoreau, having little to do with the bomb and the 
pistol. But the average bureaucrat understood as little 
of this as the socalled anarchist who stood at his bar, 
charged with murder or attempt to murder. All these 
three political groups recognise the foreign Western 
models of political agitation,— the first frankly, the latter 
two with loud protests to the contrary. The first on 
bended knees paid their homage to the guru ; the other 
two showed their affection of the West by implacable 
'enmity. Hinduism, true to human psychology, recognises 
enmity and hatred also as modes of worship, as conces- 
sion of superiority. 

These exotic growths could not last long. The 
inefiectiveness of the one exasperated the nation. The 
other two by their destructive programme are fast 
proving their own inability to solve the national prob- 
lem. They did their little work and to-day are in 
disintegration. A more truly national movement in 
politics is fortunately in the field already. It behoves 
us to examine its pretentions in some detail. For the 
time we will sit as students, above all prejudice or 

prepossession. 
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With the advent of Gandhiji in the political field 
the aims, objects and methods of political activity in 
India have been, so to say, revolutionised. Though he 
works through the same old institutions, yet everything 
is changed. Politics was considered an activity apart 
from the rest of life. It was cut off from religion, 
morality and social life. It had a passing connection 
with economics. It was one department that could be 
studied and practised apart from the rest of life. With 
Gandhiji life was one and, therefore, political activity 
was intimately connected with morality, with social 
reform, with economics and with welfare work in 
general. All these acted and reacted upon one another. 
Sometimes, for political action, it was necessary to lay 
the greatest emphasis on social or moral or economic 
reform. Formerly, it was possible for a nationalist in 
Bengal, Madras or Maharashtra to be a reactionary in 
matters social, and a radical in politics. Such anomalies 
have become matters of the past now. It was possible 
for a liberal to preach Swadeshi from the Congress 
platform decked from head to foot in the latest foreign 
material and fashion. It was quite possible for him to be 
a first rate leader with a few pegs inside his skin. His 
mode of life and activity were no bar to the highest offices 
in the National Assembly. All this has changed. 
Taught by Gandhiji, we have come to recognise that this 
Raj has no inherent strength but is propped up by our 
National and individual short-comings. It prospers on 
our weaknesses and vices. The best way to fight it then 
is by a process of self-purification and a reform in our 
institutions. The struggle for independence must go 
on, side by side with the efforts to improve ourselves, 
W e may not for our Swadeshi wait till the establishment 
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Swaraj and the consequent protective tariff, 
may, even now, pass a self-denying ordinance, which 
may he helpful to industry and commerce. For a dry . 
India, we may not wait for the shifting of power, but 
we may, by our example and peaceful picketing, produce 
a dry India. So about untouchability, Hindu Muslim 


unity, national education and village Panchayats. We 
need not wait till the advent of Swaraj for the necessary 
drain-cleaning. We must begin the work without 
delay, and such work must embrace the whole field of 


National life. 


Some will doubtless say that these ideas were there 
even before Gandhiji. Some items were in the old 
programme of the Bengal and Poona nationalists. I 
am not here concerned to establish the priority of 
Gandhiji in the_ field of discovery. My point is proved 
if I can show that he has brought them more forcibly 
before the public, and has, in every case, seen to it that 
some organised constructive work is done. Had the 
nation showed more faith in his methods, and given 
him greater and more loyal support, more could have 
been accomplished in the last ten years than has been 
possible. Even as it is, the change has been tremendous. 
This may not be plain to the new generation as to those 
who had the good fortune or the misfortune of doing 
some serious political work before non-co-operation. 

The second change brought about, is regarding the 
aims of the political movement. The aim to-day is not 
the change in the personnel of the administration, nor 
even merely the transference of the political pow^r, or 
the driving away of the foreigner, but the establishment 
of a government of the people, by the people, and for 

A 
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THE PROBLEM 

■ I" 

I 

THE INDIVIDUAL & THE GROUP 

Human civilization presents today rather a curious 
and complicated spectacle. On the one hand, there is 
greater frankness, justice, sympathy, love and charity 
^■Vian ever before and on the other, greater and 
increasing suspicion, distrust, antipathy, injustice, 
cruelty and hatred. Events and happenings that left 
former generations cold and indiflferent affect the pre- 
sent generation powerfully. The unfortunate gets 
the sympathy and help that he was denied in former 
times. We have hospitals for the sick, homes for the 
leper, schools for the blind, the dumb and the deaf. We 
seek to mitigate, so far as we can, the cruelty of nature 

t 

and man. Even in war, with all our hatred, as we inflict 
wounds, we provide Red-cross assistance. The child’s 
and widow’s wants are looked after as never before. The 
old, the disabled, the sick, the unemployed and the 
unfortunate are the recipients of succour and support. 
They have claims on us. The entire civilised humanity 
is sensitive to calamities that befall human beings in any 
part of the world. The whole world irrespective of race, 
caste, creed or distance is our neighbour today. Famine, 
flood and earthquake cause people from one end ‘of the 
world to the other, to contribute their mite to alleviate 
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human woe and suffering. There is greater Rankness 
^ tr courtesy and better cheer in our behaviour 
Swtrds each other. Street broils and ^kenness have 
progressively diminished ; so have private feuds. Theft, 
arc;on and murder are the exception and not the rule 
Wd society. Serfdom and slavery appear to have 
civilize mterest Works of public utility and 

organised charity have sprung up everywhere. Kno - 
Sge is on the increase and is ever becoming wider and 

radio are^ broadening the bounds of knowledge 

and Uterateurs 6nd unprecedented 

women ha^ c in body and less 

regulated. VfFnrts are made to increase the 

^^^rage^xpectation of life. Child mortality has been 

average expectatio measures are 

astonishingly „ suffering and pain. Even 

taken “ i ^i^ig general cheer and- refinement. 

Man shovrs gteMer j„avention of cruelty 

lotra^lmr in a variety jf^. 

^,^L‘:?a^lTtSs"de„ied only by a prejudice^ 
pessimist or a bigoted »ns--- ^ 

fdowever as ooon as ^ 4 -.,,.-no-Hinpal life 

• V Zlrl and turn to inter-group international lite, 
social field ana turn „^„sress and has in some 

we find that som y recognises no 

ways even receded back C P 

law except that of th ] ^ other more 

annihilation of distance, gro p ^ ^ Their 

genuinely and thoroughly than they did 
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dealings with each other are marked by selfishness, 
pre udie. suspicion and distrust. While human happmess 
and life so far as individuals are concerned receive added 
consideration, when it comes to the question of groups, 
communal, economic, racial or national, all ^eas of human 
fellowship and happiness are forgotten and human life has 
no value. There is no gentlemanly conduct as between 
groups, more specially the groups called nations. Inter- 
national relations are marked by a disgusting hypocrisy 
that to-day deceives nobody. Untruth and even down- 
right dishonesty mark the mutual intercourse of nations. 
Espionage, deceit, false and malicious propaganda are 
shamelessly used as legitimate weapons in international 
rSns Brib^^^ chicanery, fraud, violence, theft, 
arson and murder have all their place and an honoured 
See tn group relations. Human life has no value. 
Men are used as cannon fodder for ends that are not 
quite clear even to the politicians who use them so. 
Economic life is marked by explokation. Each group 
wants advantages for which it is unwilling to pay the price. 
Inter-group relations are marked by pride, arrogance, 
and caste, colour and race prejudice. Wars have 
become, if less frequent, more disastrous and ruthless. 
Nothing is sacred, nothing is safe. The priest and the 
devotee, the artist and the literateur, the scientist and 
the philosopher, the artisan and the peasant are all 
mercilessly rushed to the front or the trenches. All 
the weapopLS of destruction that advancing science and 
human perversity have invented are requisitioned to settle 
imaginary disputes. The Howitzer, the tank, the aero- 
plane, the submarine are all legitimate weapons. The 
child, the woman, the neutral, the civil population, the 
non-combatant, are all annihilated and worse still 
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A Ktr +'Vif> V)oinb tli6 poison. or tbs 
oauled M to talk of generosity oi 

„rcy m any international conyenttos 

ever observed. If tlmie > conflict. 

they are never P , . ^ o^ost sanguine of the 

Ml these are facts jvtoch tn 
i,flvocates of progress of mantina my 

advoca merciful 

Why is all this so ^Why and yet so 

and again so brutal . J question may suggest 

repellant ? The true answer to this que 

remedies to the reformer. 

dual morality 

f-Lat this gulf between individual 
To us It humanity has 

and group conduct is tolerated but recognised 

through centur , What is considered good in 

two sets of moral ^dividuals is considered evil 

social intercours _ private life we are bound by rules 

q£ morality convent b ^ ^ politician is sent as the 

such compelling nece his 

representative dishonesty. He may 

conduct IS mark y agents to advance the real 

empfoy any methods and ^ • state. Secrecy, 

or the fended interests of to ao 

deceit and fraud are j^^oe in good society j 

adjudged liar and f ^ snecially in international 

but in the political fie , , „ They occupy high 

places in the nation s /^^^^^^^^tful property is called a 
deprives his neighbour o Danises a successful raid on 

a neighbouring country gets the hero s honou 
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even when caused by poverty and hunger, lands an indivi- 
dual in prison but theft on a national scale makes the 
thief worthy of a place in history. For taking human 
life the murderer is justly hanged but for murder 
en masse there is no punishment. Rather for those 
who murder on a vast scale are reserved the victor’s 
crown and the triumphal march. In private life a meek, 
mild and a forgiving character has our approval but in 
political life reverse is the case. The successful politician 
is expected to be proud, revengeful and aggressive. Indivi- 
duals have the right, nay the duty, to sacrifice their 
personal interests for their neighbour but if a group or 
a nation practised any such philanthropic goodness, not 
only will such a nation be annihilated but will also be 
considered as foolish. If an individual were pervert 
enough to make the innocent suffer for the guilty, he 
would be considered as antisocial, sadistic and subhuman ; 
but a police or military officer if he terrorised a group, 
community or a nation for any real or supposed mistakes 
of a few individuals, such an officer would be considered 
an efficient administrator and a powerful leader of men. 
No society, however refined, can close its doors against 
the terrorist bomber or the raider. If such antisocial 
individuals observe the conventional ceremonials of their 
respective religions they are classed as good Muslims, good 

Hindus and good Christians. Whatever is right, proper 
* 

and moral in individual and social conduct, becomes 
wrong, bad and immoral in group relations. What merits 
praise in one sphere of human activity calls for censure 
in the other. From day to day humanity, witnesses 
without protest the sorry spectacle of politicians and 
ministers of the state telling unblushing lies that even 
fail to. deceive. Yet all these lying and deceiving public 
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rnri<?idered honourable men ! Some of 

Sm reputation of WnS pious 

^sroup life the law of Moses, nay worse^ Public 

„d unbridjeable gulf between individual and group 

“““ntmanity in setting up this double mordity and a 

double set “ individual and the group, bet- 

inter-relation j^e individual is nothing 

ween social and po function except 

toS Vdividuai. If, group dealings 

^'^-d 'hand ^sodal ik^Tnd ^ Von “general morals, 
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scupulously clean. Why is it that inspite of all this the 
standard of cleanliness in India is low ? It is because, while 
taking care of personal cleanliness we neglect its collective 
counter-part. The common street, the village, the town, 
and the city are none of our concern. They are none 
of anybody’s concern. We conveniently think that we 
can avoid dirt by eliminating it from our individual life. 
But the group is so connected with the individual that 
the filth that we carelessly throw out of doors, has the 
habit of returning back to us in the shape of flies, mos- 
quitos, malaria and disease. It is not unoften that a 
person walking in the streets may get his clothes soiled 
with dirty water or something more substantial, thrown 
from upper stories by amiable ladies and gentleman who 
take a few baths every day to keep their persons clean. 
Society seems to have no right. It is the individual that 
alone counts. He recognises no group duties. The 
result has been disastrous both to the individual and 
the group. 

Our fathers wanted to keep knowledge pure. They 
would not impart it to the undeserving, to the unadhikari- 
They confined it to the two upper classes. After centuries 
what has been the result ? In spite of the V edas, the 
Shastras and the many systems of philosophy that once 
we produced, today educationally, we are perhaps the most 
backward people. The Hindus swear by the four Vedas 
but how many of them have ever seen these books 
supposed to contain all human knowledge past and to 
come? The darkness in which we wanted to keep certain 
classes of our people has today enveloped all including 
the authors of this shortsighted policy. 

We wanted to keep ourselves exalted and pure by 
creating a caste of untouchables. Toddy an Indian, 
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TOWARDS NON-VIOLENCE 

II 

THE LAW 

How did the human individual rise in the scale of 
civilization ? What methods did he employ ? There 
was a time, not in all races simultaneously, when man 
lived in a state of nature, even as the animals do. It 
was a period of incessant, unceasing war of each 
against all. Human nature was as red in tooth and 
claw as animal nature. The law of the survival of the 
fittest in the physical sense had free and full scope. 
This state could not possibly last. Had it lasted long 
enough humanity would today have been an extinct 
species. Humanity survived because it discovered 
some other than the law of war and violence. What 
was this force of cohesion that united men and women 
in families, clans, groups and nations? This negatively 
put was non-violence and positively it was the law of 
love, leading to peace and co-operation. Not only the 
organisations and groups man has created and evolved 
but all human institutions have progressively passed 
from the stage of violence and war to that of co-operation 
and non-violence. Let us take a few examples to illustrate 
our point. 

The Family: — The first and the most ancient insti- 
tution that made continued human life possible, is the 
family. All its varied relations have been progressive- 
ly becoming non-violent and shedding off violence. The 
head of the family had absolute right over the younger 
members, male and female. The wife and the child 
were the property of the husband and the father. He 
had control over their limb and life. At an early stage 
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After marriage the trend is towards progressive 
equality. Even economic disabilities are disappearing. 
What an advance from the times, when the husband after 
any long absence would greet his wife with the customary 
beating and if he did not greet her so she would feel that 
some coldness had crept into the relation! Would a 
modern belle ever believe that such relations sweetened 
married life not many centuries back, in the history of 
the race ? 

Bringing-up of children The ancients could never 
have believed that good breeding and education could be 
imparted to the young without kicks and fisticuffs. 
“ Spare the rod, spoil the child ” was the holy maxim of 
education. Even today it has not altogether lost its hold 
upon humanity. But progressively it is recognised that 
the whip and the rod are not the best way of training 
and educating even animals. To-day so far as possible 
even threats and harsh language are avoided. Children 
are coming into their own. Sunshine and laughter is 
brought into their lives. They are treated with care and 
consideration. 

There was a time when every curiosity of the child 
was satisfied with a slap. Better-mannered parents had 
recourse to falsehood and subterfuge to satisfy inconveni- 
ent child curiosity. Today, in decent schools and refined 
and cultured homes, not only the rod but even falsehood 
and deceit in the treatment and up-bringing of children 
have disappeared or are in the process of disappearing. 

The very psychology of the civilised child has under- 
gone a change. While his forebears got breeding, know- 
ledge and religious training at the point of the rod, he 
today refuses to be so educated. He must be treated with 
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and he would have fought to the knife to maintain v/hat 
he then considered as a fairly and justly won monopoly 
in this traffic in human flesh. Today all these-things have 
disappeared. Of course, commerce and industry are not 
yet free from subtler forms of violence and fraud. But 
the progress made is immense. A merchant’s word is as 
good as his bond. While fraud is always possible, the 
normal relations in commerce are guided by a desire for 
mutual benefit. Goods are supplied to sample, fixed 
prices are progressively coming in vogue. Efforts are 
made to eliminate dishonesty and fraud in this eminently 
selfish activity of humanity. Yet many forms of violence, 
in the shape of dumping, exploitaion and starving of 
labour continue. Progressively however human conscience 
is awakening and asserting . itself against these. 

Government It had its origin in violence. When 

established, it worked by violence. The arbitary will of 
a powerful individual was the law of the land. This 
will also did not work on any known or general princi- 
ples. It was whimsical, arbitary, passionate and revengeful. 
It knew nothing of persuasion or consent. It worked by 
suppression, repression and terrorism. In course of time, 
however, the individual’s will came to be replaced by that 
of a group, a ruling or caste class. A group however small 
could not work without some general principles. Definite 
laws therefore were laid down and afterwards recorded. 
Later still codes were compiled. Yet, very often these 

rules were violated by the members of the ruling group. 

There was no equality before the law. W^himsical 

oligarchies were however in course of time replaced by 
democracies. Democracy introduced equality before the 
law. This law, to have the true quality of law, must reflect 
the general will. It must be made and abrogated only 
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the state’s concern. It is supposed to be not merely agaimt 
individuals but against society and thef state. The parties 
are bound to refer to the courts and all->punishments are 
awarded and carried out by the public authority in 
public interest. Individuals evenjj when aggrieved, 

are often mere witnesses* 

Punishment.— It was sanguinary and cruel. Ensla- 
vement* mutilation, crucification, painful and pubuc 
d'^ath were common. In England as late as the beginning 
of the 19th century hundreds of what, today would be 
considered petty crimes were punishable by death. 
Mutilation, branding and disfiguring were common. All 
this is changed today in civilized lands. Some civilized 
countries have abolished altogether the death penalty. 
Where it exists, the final exit of a criminal from the field 
of his anti-social activity is made as private and painless 
as possible. The very theory of punishment is changed. 
Today very few believe in the theory of vengeance and 
revenge or even restraint for the sake of mere safety. 
Progressively it is being realized that criminal tendencies, 
where not created by heredity, adverse circumstances, 
bad surroundings and defective education, are a disease, 
to be eradicated more by psychlogical treatment than by 
physical punishment. Jails have become reformatories, 
where criminals are taught some useful profession or 
handicraft, cured of their criminal tendencies and sent 
out in the world healthy and whole, to begin life anew as 
good and normal citizens. 

Civil Law.— It began with the creditor being the 
sole judge of the means by which he was to get his 
own. The State did not interfere. He could make the 
debtor a temporary or permanent slave. He could deprive 
the debtor of his limb or life. The State began with 
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hand there was a psychological and an ideological 
otinrnach on the other hand an institutional and es- 
teroal approach. The- individual’s mind and will was 
converted by ■ the teachings, preachings and examples of 
the great ones, the reformers and the prophets. What- 
ever was gained by this process was institutionalised by 
t)li6 Is^w^ivcrs, tlic st3.tssin.6ii rnid. ^rsnt rulsrs and kin^s of 
mankind. The inner and outer process went on together. 
Whenever the ideological and reformatory advance failed 
to get its requisite and necessary institutions, it was lost 
in course of time. If external institutions outran psycho- 
logical factors, the institution came to grief and perished 
for want of an inner urge and necessity. 


In the reformation of the group too, a double process, 
internal and external, ideological and institutional will 
have to be employed. W^ e have a recent example of an 
institutional advance ahead of the ideological advance 
coming to premature but inevitable grief. The main 
cause of the failure of the League of Nations can be 
traced to the fact that humanity has not yet recognised 
the propriety, justice and efficacy or even the need 
of truth and non-violence in group relations. All the 
members of the League, whatever their professions, 
believed in war and diplomacy; not only the group 
mind but the minds of individuals, are not yet pre- 
pared to change in this respect. There has been some 
preaching, but not enough to convert individuals or 
groups to a newer group morality. With distrust in each 
other and with each member-nation piling up armaments 
and making secret alliances, how could the League 
survive ? That it has dragged on a maimed existence, for 
so many years, is not due to its inherent strength but due 
to the weakness of the defeated nations, exhausted and 
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most organised empire in the world. And yet no fight on 

such a vast scale involved less violence and less hatred,. 

The loss of life has been negligible. The orphan s and 

the widow’s wail comparatively rare and subdued. 

The noncombatants’ lives and property have been quite 

safe. So have the opponents life and property been safe. 

The toll of human misery and suffering has been the 

least. Ordinary violent revolts, with less moral and 

material gains, have often involved nations in greater 

violence, hate, suffering and bloodshed. The losses to 

both the victor and the vanquished have been greater. 

In Gandhiji’s non-violent struggles the material loss has- 

been insignificant on either side. The moral loss to the 

tyrant has however been incalculable. After these 

three Gandhian fights Swaraj for India today appears to- 

be only a question of time. The soul of India has cast 

off the spell and the fear of the foreigner. His prestige 

is gone, his moral hold is lost, his back-bone broken . 

True, Swaraj has not been attained. Could three small 

efforts, of a population so unorganised, so unaccustomed 

to national effort, divided in castes, and creeds and 

communities, with centuries of slavery behind it, achieve 

freedom for them in such a small span of time as 15 

years, even by violence ? How many hard and prolonged 

struggles had not Italy, Ireland and other nations to fight to 

achieve national independence ? What a 

and human suffering, through what length of time . W nat 

a generation of mutual ill-will and hate ! From all this- 

India has been free. Gandhi has discovered a moral 

equivalent for war. He has organised it and made it 

effective. It has yielded some tangible results. It has 

not completely solved the national problem yet. His is 
just a pioneer movement showing the direction. But as 

a pioneer movement, its achievements have been far from. 
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would have them, if some little heat has been generated, 
and if some violence mental or even physical has been 
manifested here and there. In this world, whoever does 
better than everybody else before him, has done the best. 
Of the absolute best, humanity can have no more than 
passing and transient glimpses. 

THE OLD & THE NEW LAW 

The Law of love and non-violence as applied by 
Gandhiji to group relations is however somewhat different 
-from the same as applied through the ages, in individual 
relations. As preached by the religious teachers, it was 
predominantly psychological, internal and individual. 
It had, of course, practical application but it could not 
solve imm ediate problems in the external world. It rested 
on its own inherent strength. If it did not yield concrete 
results in the near future, the belief was, that it was 
bound in course of time to benefit somehow, somewhere. 
Its kingdom after all was not of this world. It was strong 
in its own faith. It cared not for results here and now. 
The old doctrine of ahimsa therefore put forth no effort to 
organise itself. It is notorious that the good and the pious, 
relying upon the inherent justice and superiority of their 
cause, disdained to unite, organise or co-operate. The 
pious and the good have always been so many individuals . 
If they cared to organise themselves, that organisation, 
as in the case of Buddhism and Christianity, was not for 
mundane affairs but for helping the spiritual community 
to get to the final goal, the final extinction, nirvan or 
beattitude. In world affairs the faithful somehow induced 
themselves to believe that the machines of God or nature 
will automatically work out favourable results for them. 
Even if the results were not favourable to their limited 
visions they were content to leave them to the omniscient 
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However fruitful for the soul, the spiritual life and the 
hereafter, it could not be useful in organising the external 
life and relations of humanity. As such it was not suited 
to group political relations nor even to internal admini- 
stration, primarily concerned with outward conduct and 
practical results, and that too in. no dim distant twilight 
of the future but here and now. Masses of people cannot 
live a life of utter renunciation or martyrdom for long. 
They cannot find clothes, food, and houses by such purely 
spiritual means. Material goods need the organisation of 
external nature.How can masses of men find consolation 
in the hope that their innocent sufferings would raise 
forces in the future that would confuse and confound the 
the wicked ? Nor, again can they derive satisfaction from 
thought that their sacrifices will melt the hearts of the 
cruel and convert the wicked. If the principles of non- 
violence and truth are to work among average men and 
women, if they are to function in group life, they must be 
so organised as to yield tangible results, in this world, 
within a fairly measurable period of time. If they are to 
do this they must be externalized and made effective. 
They must impress practical intelligence and wisdorn in 
their service and evolve a machinery and strategy suited 
to their particular and peculiar requirements. Such an 
organisation and such practical application of reason and 
intelligence, such machinery and strategy are supplied 
by Satyagraha, as enunciated and practised by its author 
and initiator. In this practical application, truth ^tid 
non-violenee, may lose some of their depth but this is 
more than compensated by the breadth of the field over 
which their control is extended. 

THE NEW TECHNIQUE 

And what was perhaps not possible in former ages is 
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that but for industrial strikes many valuable labour 

reforms would have been overdue. What makes strikes 

Dossible and efiEective can also make extensive satyagraha 
Swe. The same kind of machinery and the same 

kind of organisation would be sufficient. The difference 

will not be so much in the external practical instruments 
used but in the inner spirit that guides and informs 

the two. 

Industrial stikes are based upon the recognition of 
conflict of interest, upon class antagonism and class war- 
The fundamental principle is class rivalry. The loss of one 
class is the gain of the other. Strikes are, therefore, based 
upon class conflict, animosity and hatred. Inspite or this 
enmity and hate strikes do eschew violence. Those who 
have successfully organised strikes know the value of 
non-violence. They know that scrupulous adherence 
to non-violence is essential for success. They know that 
the physical forces against them are so powerful and so 
organised, that they can keep the morale of their people 
only by saving them from terrorists’ reprisals and 

consequent demoralisation. Often the authorities have 

found it cheaper, easier and more possible to break a 
strike by inducing or in inciting the strikers to 
indulge in violence. If that has not succeeded they 
use agents provacateures to bring violence. Successful 
strategy in industrial strikes always uses peaceful and 
non-violent methods. What is however dictated by policy 
in the industrial field becomes, in satyagraha, a life prin- 
ciple. It is also the basic principle of all organised life. 
The satyagrahi recognised the fundamental unity of life 
in spite of seeming conflict of interest. What the striker 
does out of weakness and want of physical strength and 
weapons, the satyagrahi does out of his moral strength. 
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A of satyagraha has however to work with 

The leader of of education, intelligence and 

material o ^ ^^t therefore disdain to accept 

moral eyolution^ He 

external /^^^epts non-violence in deed, as even 

inner strength. H P external conformity m con- 

a religious refor that continued external 

duct, in the bcliet a conduct which ulti- 

conformity P^° times do, affect the mind and 

•mitely may, and hnows the evil effects of 

effects by constantb? msi S ^^^tical worker has to. 

he must take risks conformity that the leader may 
SlpTS-te SSU and file le nu, no, accept 
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from his chief lieutenants and those who act as leader m 
Hs movement. 

Q ....raha has been translated in English as passive 
Satyagran -npration. These words scarcely 

xesistance or There is nothing passive 

convey its true g -atyagraha a negative conception. 

f ^''aSvTditrineof work, organisation struggle and 
It is a positive resistance is con- 

:^b:; Itl is very 

““iSb or indirectly from co-operation with ^anny 
etS ThU necessarily implies an element of pnrfi- 

be some kind of t restrictions, controls 

\TsLvams Sometimes these restrictions may he about 
1 2d ketions ordinarily innocent and amoral in 
t iLl2s such as intimate social intercourse with the 

or the use of foreign articles, or the 

r SS. thar rimes the restrictions m« r^ly W 

I r noSively bad and harmful, such as untouchability 
2d the use of intoxicating drugs and drinks. Some people 
seem to think that such restrictions are a ° 

Srfetetions have always =“ised efect^ ^ 

xt Chrismn, the Muslim, the 
armies had, and as a matter of fart all arm es t _ 
business, must have some taboos and restrictions. N y 
accuse the Bolshevics of spiritual values, yet the num- 
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• not only upon tlifi Isadsrs and 

S citizens would be legion. 

PRACTICAL applications 

• 1 «i-.r»lirntirin of truth, and non-violence 

SteX chafes in action the doctiine of " non- 
to ?o e^il” as held by the spiritual and moral 

resistance t g^tyagraha is no doctrine of non- 

resistance “ly to physical and , Went 

as we have said, h ^ stubborn 

«thods. 'tSnce F„“instance Gandhiji would 
and ^'“““wause the British by a century and a haK 

f nt ^re”o£ rupees, therefore, to effect the spmtual 

reformation of the < j^^^re 

nature s to England ! He would rather 

.of Its har ^g^^en away has been the result 

say that th reform our ways, 

of out eduction distribution, and consumption 

te-orlanise ojn pt^um thus check tow 

of our wealth on the b Indian merchant 

of wealth from our co • _ ^ foreign 

and middle man he would y* ^ bg made here. 

oloth and such other_^om^^^^^^^^^^^ ,be 

He would tell tainted money tb.e wages o£ 

profits he makes consumer to refrain from the 

sin of degrading himself and s tell him that 

patronising foreign pro ' To the drunkard 

his first duty IS two cups of toddy when he 

the satyagrahi will not o psycho- 

asks for one. He would rather see 
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1 tv i nr? nr pTYiPiits to drink ate taken away- 

logical and physical „ot hesitate to 

K and when for instance when 

legislate ^ai^ ■ ^ 

■ Ilendet „n„ Ca^at 

belong to Caesar." He would raier -y, » aes» sto 

belong the silver he shall have, only so 

«nd in so far as is necessary for him for the dischwge 
Tus noble trust and no more. He shall have enough to 
irSto the trustee and the servant of the p^r 

" would d^ enumre Jui 

r SSlr^at^uH^ be the colour of Caes.^a 

to Caesarism and not to Caesar. A Satyagrahi 

has no and institution As long 

^dividuals work a wrong system 

' th h they are to be resisted. The opposition to them is. 

r It nisonal opposition. Experience has shown that 
iir conduct of the best amongst us is coloured by the 

the conduct ^ 

SeTis bad our conduct is likely to be bad. Morjer 
+xyaeTahi believes that the officials are themselves- 

victims of the system that they help to work . 

S Aot thl are crushed under that system. He there- 
fore bears no illwill towards individuals as such. 

Mmr, rp.istance to evil as conceived of old was purely 

W dSSe It prescribed an individual’s duty 

U^rimS a»d bis Uer. To a certaiu erterrti 
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, • 1 ;ini-v But it had nothing to do with 

regulated individuals affected it. Satya- 

political duty, -j^ii^idual’s right not to submit to 

was a vindication o wrongful authority, be it of the 

insolent might or ^ . or political group. Satyagraha 
family, the social ^^^des for corporate and group 

in addition merely to vindicate one’s individiml 

action. It IS not mere y ^ ^ test, but to take 

right and register ^ 

collective action and if ,ts 

bad social, economic or P throughout is not 

working impossible. but the performance of 

violence or coercio ^ refuse co-operation 

one’s duty which ^ntads t g^^^^ degradation 

and support to a system th^^ concieved as a group 

and enslavement. Saty g those who work an 

activity must hamper ^ complex world 

evil system. That is coincide, duty cannot be 

where gome conflict. More so is the case 

performed without so ^ ^ the creation 

in group ® ^ perform their moral 

of persons and duty is performed without ill- 

will truthfully J hampered. The choice is 

always with him to avmd the mm 

ent betwmn two ikdividuals or groups who 

Teek to perform 

&ht'SfrhiXr moral levd tavoWng no tehoo 

fraud, violence or hate. as conceived by the ol 

In non-resistance to ev , 

6 
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1 , -t-VioTP is a iDOWcrful element of the reformation 
prophets, th«e xs a Satyagraha 

of element only, it works in a somewhat 

IttcnuSd form. The group and the official mind is 
attenuated lo mechanical than the 

moraUy less amenable to reason or moral 

individual s mm • whether moral or intellectual is 

the individual mind. The 
‘ being moie amenable to group suggestion, is 

Sl“mt^ “ Ptide. passion, anger, jeato® Imte^d 

“Taking S ifor the official mind. The Satpa- 

grahi cannot wor y individual s mind- 

effectively or as Jj ^ ^ mechanical and therefore 

The “Xnd spiritual appeals, in as muclx 

f Tetions are predominantly external. Yet whoever 

dual and »» violence is greatly 

”f “d ' ItsTnit aniTalice get very little food 

“ ^ "\kru: 1'^u^r rSSSc? t^i 

■ :”Ct themselv^ “thL opfnfon «d 

"itppr f "tr^Shi! 

ii- These are always with tne saryaBiaui. 

J° Xi indirectly the heart is affected and influcnc^ - 

In this connection one 1ms ato MKkemfo a 

fact that a Satyagrahi group itself can . j ■ • Satya- 
dispassionate, truthful and pure as an individual aatya 


6 
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ThU necessarily retards the process of the chanje 

of heart. . , , strategy of Satyagraha as 

Those who cottier the „ the suh- 

impracticable, have not g P examples of non- 

ject. Though there ar modern, it must be 

violent action conceived by Gandhiji is 

admitted, that modified form it has been 

something new In a y jt ^ ag 

practiced m the industria fc - is now plain 

'ground ‘here. In ef ittSot he done hy the 

that if war is to be of destruction. This 

use of ever sharpening 1 ^ creates new fears, new 

process multip ^’i^ere arc many small nations 

hatreds and new . ^^oid war. Yet they too 

to-day who genuinely w i^eoause no other way of 
have to heap up them. They are 

avoiding conflict aPpear p 

caught in the «“• *““t^7resistance, against bigger 
have no chance o . j, is thus that the vicious 

and more resourceful • heeps on spreading its 

circle created by ^ by methods other than 

relation the words of dd overcome; 

Sty vSt'e btSy non-violence can violence be 

overcome. jjEW PLAN . 

Gandhi]!, in P ig evolving a method, a 

and the genius of bis conn He believes 

plan Se°nSviolcnce and truth ^bich have 

that progressive non vio relations^ must also 

civilised the individual m his social 
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guide and inform inter-group and 

,ug justice was^hrougb^^^^^ prophet sought to regu- 

late this ™'““' for , tooth. He knew if he did 

-rse would happen. As the 

. 1 r»rn Pressed this law no more worked 

it hStJfurthet Itowth, ^Advancing ^mamw ^d 
therefore to discover a new anda more f 

She used this law he would find himself in deep waters^ 

Instead of getting his wrongs redressed 
himself deprived of some of his remaining rights. ere 
tn dav a well recognised method and a process of getti g 
inMual wrongs redressed. The old rule will 

to fight on any issue real or imaginary he would make 
himself ridiculous, ^he person challenging may we ea^e 

his oononent with a smile of derision for his lack of bra 
verv.^But to-day in civilized society such challenges are 
simply not given. They belong to a barbaric age and any 

LnifLation of the old spirit, ^ 

involves censure and in extreme cases state interferen 

and punishment. 

In group life too. whatever may have been the 
efficacy of the law of violence and war for the redress of 
gLp wrongs today they fail to yield the desired results. 
Whatever ennobling and civilizing effect war may ave 
had in the past, to-day it merely brutalises humanity and 
increases the range of hate and violence. It can no 
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Tj- /^TilxT 3.3^^ 

more civilize or ^ has a baneful reaction 

the. degradation of c P to solve 

on the individual. War tod y ^ redressing 

the problems of f fg/Jp"Lrality and creating a 
group wrongs, evolving -a group 
new world order. 

bolshevicway 
Bolshevism and 

Xlence and “r^!“ta5t«d of smowhen- 

ing over they ^-ctively f is that class conflict 

division and • r in the present social order and 

no realist can afford to g group rivalries. 

realistic. It J^d ^iminate rather than accen- 

But it tries to minimise a and co- 

tuate these. ®®®^.^„-oursc of individuals too, there is 
operation. In the seer, the reformer 

and the gifted statesman J He emphasises 

S?ope.a«oa 

the common humanity and tries to canalise 

He empiasises the points rf ^ it Ws tainess 

to go about accentu differences and animosi- 

differences. Rather is to forget them and calls 

ties exist, task of living a corporate 

and civilized life. ^^ct and co-operation. It bases 

It seeks to find points of conta 
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its appeal on common humanity. Where it fails to do this, ! 
it tries to regulate the conflict for the redress of group 

and make it non-violent and peaceful. It tries 

m eUminate so far as it can. passion and hate. It refuses 
S ilee to and malicious propaganda. It does not 
patat the enemy to black colours. Rather the opponent 
I credited with common humanity. He is supposed to 
L as much the victim of a false system as those who suffer 
at his hands and who therefore seek “ °t end Ae 

system. There is no quarrel with individuals as such 
The quarrel is with systems that have degenerated 
through lapse of time and the perverted actions of 
generations of men and women. The tj^sent holders of 
power perhaps could have scarcely avoided having it. I 
we ourselves were in their position we would have in all 
probability acted even as they act constrained by a a 

system. 

Communism, however, goes the other way about. It 

brings out differences, accentuates and ^ 

It ignores whatever common sentiment and ciflture 
in among ancient communities. With its beliet in tne 
efficacy of hate and violence to bring about a new and 
more equitable world order, it has managed to create 
warring groups in each country. Common points an 
common objectives are minimised and even ignored. Then, 
it acts like a bad neighbour, who knowing the funda- 
mental differences between the sexes, economic, social 
and intellectual, would emphasise them, and thus would 

foment family quarrels, on the plea that the differences 

are not of his creation- but have always existed in the 
family. A good neighbour does otherwise. He discovers. 

for the husband and wife the mutual points of contact 

the common interests of the family and counsels patience 
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•o-operation and ?h?bad S^igbbour. ^ 

nstead of acting the good, a o£ 

In india exploits the 

that exists , The conflict has been there, 

Hindus and the Mus through the centuries. 

in some “linking to believe that fundamentd^^^ 

irreconcilable differences^ o aifferences. 

nces that excite the ^ not be ignored. They 

as long as they last. . a. In India we would 

liave got to be tackled an for humanity, to a 

not give credit for P^^“°^^.oentuating and emphasising t e 

person who goes ^ would consider 0^1® 

Hindu-Mushm differences^^^^^ 

thought that these knife, either as a danger ^ 

violence and war ° Unfortunately for India s 

Ltiiac or a public enemy, unto ^lidst and call 

• and public enemi av-isting animosities 

maniacs anu y recognise existing <» 

themselves realists, for t y gnoh accentu 

\ would brins about mow ol 

wbeie people aw ®a“*^ they have 

S peacefully. 2S fuadameutal and 

taewucilable ^“^“^^Uion to ini^®e a^ 

wtorg, bring about a conscience of the 

balance. Aiefotmet too woih out a ]us 

oppressed to t enf, but he empl y 

and e<l^^table arra^ Bolshevism t^^^®g'",econciling 

concord, P a riovel _ _ . ^ .^g^r, 

cnees namely -by violence - 
inter-group .ain.ei.>^ 
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ITS RESULTS 

‘By their fruit ye shall. know them.’ Whatever 
Bolshevism may have done to solve the economic problem, 
the problem of peace is as far from solution as ever before 
In addition to international war it has added internal 
conflict. The conflict is kept alive by the incessant pit- 
ching of jealousy and hate. As Bolshevism succeeds the 
internal conflicts are likely to become more sanguine and 
ruthless than the existing international conflkts. In 
Russia itself what his been the result ? Having destro^d 
its real or supposed enemy the bourgeoisie, the revolution 
is swallowing up its own children, nay its own creators 

To-iay the wax to the knife i, not 

with opponents but with those of the same faith. A 
bourgeois may escape the wrath of the marxists but not a 
fellow marxist who differ. Bolshevik Russia to-day is at 
peace with imperialist and robber nations. But it tole- 
rates no heterodoxy among its own ranks. It is just as it 
used to be un de r the medieval Christian Church. Ortho- 
doxy is prescribed by those who happen to be in power 
for the time being. Anybody who differs from them in 
the interpretation of the true doctrine is an apostate and 
an heretic, worthy of the torture and the stake. Many 
genuinely Christian saints in the middle ages, for their 
views had to pay with their lives even though their views 
were more in accord with their Master than those of their 
persecutors. This was because these saints did not 
happen to be in power in the church To-day Bolshevism 
behaves in the same way. Genuine Marxists, communists 
and Bolsheviks have to pay for their faith with their 

blood. 

The trials staged in recent years remind one of the 
methods of the Inquisition. The last moment retractions 
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* ,rW^dlv to memory tbe 

and confessions us of the trials and tbe 

Inquisitorial Courts. The Church tolerated 

burnings of ^^^'J^^^’l^nmedan but showed no mercy 
the Jew and the Mo conform to th 

to the Christian saint, ^test sin was 

and intelligence All bgb commu- 

the only True Cbnrch. ^ J 

representatbes they have. ^ ^ ” 

rpve«a yhe .ebne 

In inteniational eniSmatic than that 

“oppottuniat. ft wap by de*n ov^te 

than th. impetialift powet.^^ ,t,noe for the 

that only through believes in peace 

world proletariat. J Xt ought to know that 

organises peace existing 

peace today can only -otions in possession of 

will keep the only maintain the presen 

SSsia to strengthen its e~-“^ J p^oe therefore 
its instruments of war an ^ist must swear by 

must be good for all. Ev® com ^^body 

it as vehemently as e ^ a ere ^ 

S^itr di"^ will mean death to 
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present national regime and policy. So it denounces war 
which, was held before this as the greatest opportunity for 
the world proletariat. Russia is piling up weapons of 
war with a zest and rapidity which may well evoke t e 
jealousy of the exploiting capitalist countrms. It 
believes, even as capitalist countries pretend to believe, 
that only war will end war. While other countries pile 
up arms for exploitation, Russia piles them up or 
peace. This reasoning is on a par with the logic of the 
Allied nations during the Great War.”" They fought 
Germany to establish peace and democracy and to pu 
an end to war. To-day the capitalist nations are piling 
up arms just to bring about disarmament. Russia does 
likewise. But the faithful tell us that the two things 
are not the same. There is a difference. Russia piles 
up arms for peace and self-defence. The rest o t e 
does it for purposes of aggression and exploitation. 

are afraid the difference can be seen only y t o 

To the unintiated there appears to be little difference. 

But that is perhaps because they are not well-verse 

the new dialectics. We believe this is the way neitherto in- 
ternal nor to international peace, without which there can 
be no further advance for humanity. Nay , war violence 
will ultimately oblige humanity to yield back its 

individual and social gains. 

Bolshevism not only believes in ending international 
war by group violence but it also believes that any 
means may be employed in the service of the revolution. 

Nothing is sacred or sacrosanct. All things may be 

done and all means employed to achieve success. If the 
gulf between social and political morality is great as it 
is, it is sought to be widened by the new philosophy. 

* This refers to World War L 
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Nothin* 

{torn this his followers have 

justified. Trotsty ^ criterion to rignt 

stand condemned. Success^ employ tfie very methods 

condna. employs. K two oPP““"“ 

and weapons that c p ^ one who has them 

fight with the same extensively and ruth- 

lessly, naturally ^ucceed^-^ employed by 

that the weapons t ^ ^ Bolshevism more exte 

sively and more thoroughly ^ 

need not blind us to th^^ ^ents to perfect the 

In every departmen c machines more 

old methods. It To-day it boasts that it can 

scientific and more effi of enemy nations by 

successfully resist any strength and organisation. Its 
its own unaided , • ^ts own boundaries and m 

other lands, is even “OJ^ ^Xaud lavishly spent to create 

favourable J°\s more efficient than that of 

Its propaganda machine than that of 

the capitalist ^^^ism and fascism use individuals 

the fascist nations. Bolshevism uses its citizens 

as fodder tot tte can»om 

iSficee tie individual to 

it believes that^ut f^ith has believed^^ 

^^^^^r^urch destroyed human hodjes 

SSUirndesnoyscivilUbeg.^™^^^ 
SdSffitthedtotorshiP of the ptoletartrat. H 
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its advocates fail to detect the utter f 

crisy underlying all this. The teal Power lies not wrth 

the proletariat but with the bosses of the P ^ 

which is as well-knit as any fascist party, o , ^ 

"hdlow, but to the faithful the, a.e 

comincing that on them they are prepared to stake th 
own lives and those of others. 

THE STRAIGHT NARROW PATH 
Gandhiji is opposed to all this. He wants *0 elimi- 
nate war, not with the weapons that war 
peaceful means. He does not use or o^cu®® the use of 
any and every means for the attainment of his encL Ho 
ever laudable the end may be the means must be pure. 
For Gandhiji the means are as important as J^® ®^^ Jor 
the means affect the end. The end achieved by doubtful 
means is never the same, except in external or^ 
inner spirit and significance is changed by the 'i®® 
means. During the Italo- Abyssinian war, Russia in its 
sanctions against Italy could go only as far as the 
capitalist nations which were more or less ai^ious for 
Italy’s victory. In removing the sanctions Russia was i 
as great a hurry as any other nation. For w^ 

lasted Russia freely supplied oil to Italy. Why was this 
done ? Just to increase its external trade. One cannot 
imagine the Indian nation under Gandhi supplying war 
materials to a cruelly aggressive nation. Gandhi v/ould 
rather teach his countrymen to disdain such ^ainte 
profit. Many of our modern friends are surprised that 
Gandhi, to day when the Congress has some power, should 
instead of using the money provided by the drug and 
traffic for the much needed relief to the peasant and tor 

purposes of mass education, wants to destroy this great 
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and increasing source tli^i carry 

to postpone all wages o£ the degra- 

themout with, tain thinks that reform m other 

dation of his peop « prohibition. For 

direction, if need be, may w unjustifiable and 

Hm no end however exalted can^jus^^^^^^ 

immoial perhaps he has calculated well. The 

evil, economically to > y percent of what 

Government loses o ^ ^ith prohibition the 

the peasant sP^^^s m hquo have wasted 

peasant saves cent P^r^nt o actually 

away . Even if it wer® q -would still insist upon 

prohibition. Mo^list a^ iuuuediate advantage 

puts first ^2e tom the straight and narrow path 

It Fas often been said that This 

and non-violence th contradiction bet wen 

is a mis-statement Gandh of fndia. Freedom 

truth and-non-vio e fraud would for him be 

achieved ‘toouih ,pWr would he 

freedom only in , ^ fradulent means used. Real 

^cS S'S^d It through .cans that are as 

^Se^“ hrend is high arrd uohle. 

c f therefore as the question of inter-group 
So far theory and practice stand upon 

morality ^ grounds than those of Bolshevism 

more unassailable grou historically seems to 

His remedy for world problems, of 

Sn^ShiuT the ---“edX 
to mShS^nSrca^ jet saj with certainty. All that 
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^.ntitlcd to say is that the approach to the prob- 
^ ■ *v,o risht one It is justified by human history 

T human etlution. However, in this world even 
and right efforts may fail to achieve the 

results if humanity is not prepared for reform. 

“dSlnds ^ a 

M ^^rafsiter men bafore 

part. Gandhi may apparent 

in then own tm . It 

bf nndeiatood that if a principle is right and nece- 

^ f r Truman evolution, humanity will have to adopt 

l after repeated failures. If the progress made by 
It even after P j-Qt^ined and extended, we feel 

^""^AV-fmeihod of truth and non-violence will have to 
be accepted by “^^^ind ftaud. hate, 

and ? indi&rence to means, will ever solve 

^ar, a vain hope. Whether 

these problems ^ in bringing about a 

TtSr Wd Irder^ . '' The' old instrument 

^ffSe'd tn^'poliSaUn^ ^T^'Trekttr 

as they failed in individual and social relatio . 



IX 

CONGRESS AND CLASS WAR 
(Open Session, Bombay, 1934:) 

1 .;«T, rsn tVie subiect condemns only 
THE Congress resolut ^ , confiscation of pro- 
loose talk ^ g£gj. to any organised party whetber 

perty. ' doss no rv+Kpr Organised and 

the Congress Socials °heir%olicies‘ and programmes ■ 

which they ‘he “ecessaiy power aod control 

only when they “ Congress can have 

over the state constitutionally and 

nothing to layabout organised authority m 

legally done y a n unjust, it would 

the state except, th h contemplates 

offer Satyagraha. cantures power and has the 

atnpendons c^ea "hen u ^hat the 

machinery of the st irresponsible 

Congress, however objects to 

talk of stray ^ tevolution in the past indivi- 

Whenevei there WM a re 

dualsand groups own initiative, 

other individuals an . f state into action. 

without bringing in the machine y ^ Igg^ing to 

Individual and class J^^TJe Congress is rightly 

massacres and reigns of ^^gg 

against such class ®’H®gj.ggg fails to recognise the class 

not mean that the existence 

antagonism that rais s t ^ hs constant 

fcr oonturres It tos be tommnoel antago- 

effort to eliminate any cia» , 
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j ^ iniiidtice to any class, caste or cotnmu- 
„ism that If = The Hatijan, ktadi and 
nity or to the are conceived on the reco^ 

village tagorvism between different groups in 

the Indian nation. B accentuate it nor 

this individual or a group taking to 

*“l/th“ ight -totW the balance and in the proceat 
Itself the rignt or 

taking the law ^ distinction between a 

The Congress a willing or the 

system and the individua unconscious instruments 

unwillingtthe conscious oiAej^_^^ 

of the system. .^.^as and unjust system, it will 

effort to eliminate a P • a- als unless their actions 

”* hhuran“n1 nM Ltetioned by la„. It will 

'«™f''fS'aSainst all individual, unorgaW 

therefore imon any person or group. Such 

wreaking ^as disgraced the annals of many a 

vengeance in th P the Congress creed is non- 

Tinnot but distinguish between the system 
Violence it cannot hands 

and A- ‘by the process of law. It must 

npon indwiduals P ^ ^ beginning any 

therefore discountenance trom rue 

talk of class hatred and class war. 

The case of confiscation of property stands on the same 

footing The Congress has the political sense to ^ 

S’state, Both ‘'■f - 

tetiuisitioiied hy f a^'u^isbed with confiscation 

r'a.rtain crimes in the State are 

L/ertain Tf i-be state has no power 
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•11 Involve it in constant friction and struggle with 
individuals and gro p ^ 

upou sections ^ recruitment and compulsory 

good. Tl^re i P^^^^ property. Apart from war. 

confiscates a part of private property in 
every State In extraordinary 

ordinary times • _ ii rliat it wants with or with- 

time, it takes name of confisea- 

tiom it is ri^i n«*orit,. Nobod, 

of individual sU. and in , the 

property “ *\^s,se is, and there can be no private 
State of ^^ture ^h^tever be its form, creates all 

property. As the bta , ^5 ^ts 

private property, so ir does not exercise in 

owner. This “""“f ^ ^IJ^^ndividuals have rights 
full, or directly, its own convenience and 

but f Sj’tly or wrongly fancied a particular 

the good of the whole. O g ^ articular system it may 

There may be b«er Pi-’^^^tstn arrangement to 
the particular State d ^ ^ ^ot 

be the -best or f l^gg in it would be disastrous- 

be the most perfect, any cha g ^ 

The definition of a State of the 

internally all ’ ^^s^power at every moment. It 

State not to exercise all this po 

7 
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4wnit?tetSoS! to^^dividu^ groups 

corporations -and permanently of any portion 

nature of things losing its distinctive mark as 

-*»'LS in "LS cease to be the suptente 
a State. It "““f ” bidets. The recognition of 

group that it is cardinal principles of the League 

this fact is one oUh ^ gr^rc would 

of Nations, it it am 

consent to be its ^ ^ crhet political gioup 

Congress knows a^ the economics of the fntuie, it 

will have to f „ith the new eitcumstances 

the nation m contormny out tentatively 

created. as “ The Fundamental Rights 

for itself in » resolution, passed at Karachi 

and Economic It may or may not 

is a big programme of divest divestment. No 

make any compensation ^ if it thinks that the 

State is bound to l^as been unjust in the 

enjoyment ’g^fficiently long time, to compensate 

past or enjoyed fo aripnt in the acquisition of it. 

all reasonable ^ g^ate is required to do for 

All this, and muA mor to do. In 

public weal, b anV consideration of vested 

this it will notibe bit of what is called 

interests. It wants o whether it was lawfully and 

the National debt of 1“’ w similarly scrutinwe 

properly debited to_its a „wever its nature, duration 

every ludiau of judgemeut shall be 

or supposed sanctity. _ - .^.ggg^ however, has never 

the public good. _ interests that conflict 

.concealed its sympathies. Any inter 


7 
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with the intere js °othef ^sSrd ‘ inAe 

Swaraj contemplated by it under the guidance 

S:? Ifes so many indigenous vested interests fight shy 

of the Congress. _ 

While talk about 

discountenance y^^ For instance it will not tolerate 
confiscation ^ F P 7 tenants taking possession 

Ly not tLiate, unless it wants 

its good name and . „f , mill by mill labourers. 

public weal pit in revolutions with 

*"“ilf i pitnSi; disastrous to the 
results pfept of wbidi they had to 

nations, to • trouble, travail and sacrifice. 

undergo years of Congress therfore, are 

The Indain nation and tbe^dia^ Cong 

well advised to the ignorant peasant 

and the labourer false Pf f “fip'^l well regulated 

hopes. “i^iirocesses by which wrongs are 

societies, recognise som P be left to indivi- 

redressed. ignorant initative. There 

must he a method a ^ J accepted £ind encouraged the 
the Congress has reamiy ac.- v 

idea of a Constituent Assembly. 




X 

left wing and right wing 

( Jdy, 19S6 ) 

of our Socialist friends try to 

,tat noWy »!>» ™ Tnyerthe'faithfui. All 

denies, to “ is poverty, unemployment 

are agreed that i cannot deny such an 

and low that production could be greatly 

obvious propositw of agriculture and 

increased by th of argument, be prepared 

industry. We may, to ^ socialist regime. 

to admit that the last can d how the 

What ''rT'erTto brought about, how we are to 
desired changes a ^ achieve the end 

get the "'^“’"JXed thai we have not the necessary 
in view. It ts Question therefore, is how 

power and the mean industrialization, socialization 

we are to get these. increasing production 

divestment of vested ^ elimination of poverty 

with and academic 

and re questions in practical politics, and 

they cannot b' Jr W- Lenin could non 

electrify Russia industrialisation and 

could his success without absolute and 

mechanisation of agriculture 

unquestioned authority. evolution o£ 

Wiiv for instance, is there no natural evu 

J in India? Wherever we turn, we find 

industries m Inuia . 
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Tlipse are not theoretical but 
aindrances in our way. can achieve 

practical, i^ey ^ay may roughly be 

classed as political, fi^^^bilities are accentuated 

the last resort, our cannot economically 

by our political syste • political 

progress to any apprecia ^ have also seen 

disabilities are ’^"”^°^^"J;,^^,t^roLtanding social evils 

without political Ability, the law renders us 

prepared to abolish "to „ ,1,, law renders us no 

1 Llively sinds in the way. K we wan to 

make our natior. its as a block m our 

money for nation-buidm„ P the 

patb. No »«' Xndsiakes it, or is at to J 

rate or capture nowJ and in thirty years or so, 

not only fhe Western world. India began 

industrialiation a ^ that a greater percen- 

net result ? Census repor agriculture to-day than 

tage of the population ^ to industrialize m 

r/er before* ed.be dreato of the 

fifteen years. nolitical power became theirs . 

Russian idealists e or Irr some detail the net 

Let us, however, industrialization, A1 

results of the condition. In the P^ei^t- 

“■^“f-oToniwd into nations that are politrcally 
day-dmsmtt of ib^ 


* Rftfer to the sectioa on 
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and economically at war with one another, it is impossible 
fnr a nv country to keep its industries going, unless it has 
complete control over finances, currency , tarift toreig 

poUw. In tie aisence of thia. mduaroes “ 

be in a piecarious condition. On accomt of the world 

depresrion even “ Sit fo^gn 

XcrS it” Wt to protect their industries; how 
much more so. in India where w industries. 

There is ”0 tSu^igerns enterprises 

have received heavy protection,— sometimes to the extent 

Le tL Partition agitation The consu^ ^ ^ 
„en have act^ as the by 

indigenous industry. Vast sums have ^ 

the Congress and other public bodies to f ^ ■ 

bitions and bazars. In the councils and Assemblies th 
cause of big. industry has always been advocated and some 

protection got from an unwiuius , £ 

what has been the reward to Ae public or t p 
all this, sacrifice and effort? The 

ciency remains the lowest m the world. ^h y ^ 

initiative and incentive alike. How could it be o ^ 

They know they may come to 

stroke of the finance member s pen. They, the , 

therefore, seek to make hay while the sun shines-the 

capM invested here. There is no great harm some 
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crumbs M » ‘'”1 “it“SntianSSgi to entogei 

Ubs Aould^ f rU,o commeroal »d 

industry m ttn&iai 

political relations. ,.,n;tsalists, and of tbe 

The indifference country and of the 

Government, to the m elementary 

Lsses has such an evil effect that 

i performed, medical aid and entertai- 

injury, pay, pension, ed ^ the 

nment are concerned, is mucn the 

The nation has J^tion— an exploitation that was 

worst kind of half a century ago. 

known to other co agriculture. The land is 

Take again the cas = most provinces 

divided in ’“““Sf ere rf less thau t«o acres. Tta 
oub means that *^0 arej ^he snb-div>sron « 

than .half or d““ ^hete isnolawm 

pver on the increase. 1 „_p„t that could provide for 

can arrest it. n Tgriculturist family could change 

dSS °tv-met “»ws 

rX““un?tSlf^no^*rt has been made to 

l^est the sub-division of land- 

The holdings, f^Jhlnter mixed . What could 

fptr tractor do with ^1 holdings are more 

' +- r»ne o£ tb.6oryi wD.e whether peasant 

prStar or larJo scaU prodnetron, 
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proprietorsWp willbe more helpful or land nationalization. 
The question is of po^er in the nation to effect the one 
or the other revolution in agriculture ; for I hold that 
under the present conditions both will be revolutionary 
changes, requiring in the hands of the refornaers, absolute 
political and economic power over the whole of India. 
None of these things can be done without some sort of 
planned economy. But to talk of planned economy with- 
out power is possible only in irresponsible conferences of 

theoretical economists, afraid to say the t ing 

even when they know it, and yet having the desire and 

the vanity to look learned and up-to-date. 

The first problem, therefore, in India is not a 
revolutionary programme of reconstruction as is implied 
by industrialization and socialism, but a radical programme 
for the capture of power. Till such power is achieved, all 
social and economic programmes can only be ot a 
reforinatory character. 

Apart from his fads, it is some such considerations 
that makes Gandhiji keep before the nation things that 
it can do without the aid of state power and state machm- 
ery. His whole khadi and village programme has this 
•nolitical and economic background. Recently one Lord 
Farringdon, a Socialist Peer, visited Gandhiji. This 
gentleman wanted to know from him the real object of 
the Village Industries’ Association. Gandhiji who was 
observing silence wrote : “ To show the people how to 
turn waste into wealth.” The questioner asked : How 
do you want to tackle the problem of rural indebtedness? 
The reply was ; “That, we are not dealing with. It 
requires state efltort. I am just now discovering things 
people can do without state effort. Not that I do not 
want state aid. But I know I cannot get it on my terms. 
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Left Wing and Right Wtng 

• ^ TTTnrds reveals tbe whole 

o few expressive word. talking 

rUs la ^ rn ^^Viiii’s orogramme. Hewastaixiis 

This" 

usual, spiritual in plain political and - 

economist worth the nam the 

utilizing the waste of the n ^^^re 

.Lr constructive programme before the n^^ 
v3-as no oth arrangement, I believe 

Under the Present politma^^^^^^^^^.^^ programme. 

there can be no t^^o^^tion y ^utilizing the waste 
of the nation this fact that .has 

SUion of all , whether of production, 

means that all economic act ^ ^ ted hy 

exchange or ssarily managed by the pro- 

Xe state, and a in their own ^ 

ducers, that is, th P or some body o 

‘n *Sr hThalf, must first cagureJ_ow«^^ 

at? the aims and “Xcountenance the wort rf 

Communists, therefor^ not reformatoo m 

^ coined S the minor j^^Xnsit 
XX Soretimes they tolerate >'>2 Jiyet the nece- 
" n wmk as prelude to stnlrej war. Mostly 

ssary training to ^riion activity which, th X 

they riabour a little more comforta 

think, by making labour 
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the edge of discontent and postpones the day of reckon- 
ing, the day of revolution. 

The scientific socialists know that when industry is 

. 1 • can succeed. The owners some- 

in depression no strike can succeeu. ^ 

“Lke, knowing Ml well that it w.11 end in failure, 
fusing untold misery and suffering. They think, however, 
that this misery and this sufieting are inevitable. The 
price has got to be paid. Indmd^ls can only be the 

fTSe the capitalists and the imperialism. 

They will at least be better paid in their future genera- 
tions if they become the fodder in the cause of the 


revolution. • -Y i 

On the other hand, a genuine trade unionist cal- 
culates the chances of success. He does not want the poor 
to be mere instruments. He feels individuals have also 
a life beyond the group. Their suff'erings and sorrows as 
individuals are real. Their life, however humble, is an end 
in itself. He lies low if he sees no chance of success. For 
him a strike is a means for a reformatory change in the 
conditions of labour. He does not indulge in it as so much 
gymnastics preparing for the final struggle, the fi^-m 
to the knife between the classes, which will establish a 

classless society. 

The scientific socialist, therefore, cannot possibly do 
any constructive work among the city proletariat unless 
he modifies, or for the time being suspends for practical 
considerations, the rigour of his theory. If he cannot 
engage in any constructive work in the city, much less 
can he do so in the village. He would be lost in the village 
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- tliat witt. tis worl<i 

ptoWems. They ^ “ ®°* f" 

rae. he wiU "d -oAy in aeons, i£ eves. ^ a 

'n-Sf t*-": nn the sp»|e n 
revolution, can only oe, to uis 

disgust, were, aemonstrations must 

demonstrations. agricultural season begin , 

/ no revolutionaiy ardon. of his, n^P 

Se“ to 'eave hU L he 

tr ” — ions 
rntlnnketifth.— 

fat between. say, 50,000 stto«, «« 

for a meeting of a de ^n foot. T y 

disperse before 3 p. m. nightfall. The 

disperse ^ a crowd of 10,000, much less ot 

can be no for a day. These crowds can 

SSing X°s:nJ Sed PtnPalandis. “d 

They can have y .,ich 

demonstrative of revolution. 

foith- and , ys been drowned m blood. 

peasant risings have a 7 30cialist. whether 

The sole function of the propaganda, 

in the city or of the socialist id^ogy^ 

demonstration and P ^one by and 1 

intellectuals. If POt in the h volunteer, it would 

in the hands ot • i^ place of anotner, 

only teach one superstition 
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fanaticism for another. All talk of scientific socialism 

•ormild thus go bv the board. 

What then are the rank and file of the socialists to 
do’ This problem of the rank and file of the army is 
solved by Gandhiji. He effectively provides for the 
employment of the politically unemployed. His co-tru- 
ctive programmes give scope not only ta.the leaders but 
to the humblest of his followers. All are provided with 
some wages in keeping with the voluntary contributpns 
received from a poor people. They live a neat, simple 
and clean life. They need never be out of work. 

For the capture of power Gandhiji has a radical 
programme, as radical as any red revolutionary; only it is 
non-violent. It is not my purpose here to go into the 
nhilosophy, or even into the practical value, situated as 

we are to-day, of non-violence. The ^ 

recognised by a section of the socialists. The question 
not whether this or that theory is right or wrong- that 
only the historian of the future or a prophet of the 
present can settle, and I claim to be neither. The ques- 
tion is whether the new method of non-co-operation is 
direct action and, as such, revolutionary, as distinguished 
from constitutional action. I believe it is direct action 
and it is revolutionary. Non-cooperation as some have 
called it, an open conspiracy. I would say that it is a 

• ion+- nnpn conspiracy In ultimate analysis, 

non-violent, open conspuauy. x 

Gandhiji has a programme which is revolutionary for the 
capture of political power, and reformatory for construe- 

tive work. 

It is this double aspect of Gandhiji’ s movement that 
makes the political phrase, as used in the West, ot tne 
Right and Left Wing, lose most of its significance, when 
applied to Congress politics. Politicians who may be 
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u 1 nn ^ infi to the Right, when their actm- 

considered “^toS Ae conservative tendend^ of *e 

ties are viewed «oin \3z\oni to the Left, 

constructive programme, who 

when the i^gvtotheLeft wing, sometimes fail 

belong by their tendencies when the battle is om 

This was clear at tbe continuance of the 1932 

Gandhiji’s ^oLo'ver ^^^^ists advocated its suspension. 

Movement, “ J t^at socialists have not been able 

It is also because of this, tn ^ of 

to dislodge Gandhip s affection in the hearts of 

“ »er in Cl*' imoi *em tried and seasoned 

soldiers, who have g earthquake or 

constructive wor , i^efallen their people and a , 

.any calamity ^b^t bas beta determined battle to 

when the occasion ^ ^ Gandhiji, there 

the Government. Whent aa- 

leader, appears to be ^ whom the 

compromising present. ^ I could mention 

idea of personal saf^y intelligent reader can 

other names, but r m 
think for himself. 

followers do -t warit to^ose^-^^^ 

even though Poetically -^^lists, reformers of a y 

direct action, bloderate , movement 

Sait UPtouchaWw. “““,^ction. There m str 1 

Industries and . ^Q_Qpeiation of other po_ 

another point *0“ and classes is sought for by 

tical and semi-pobtica Antagonistic groups an 

the Congress and by Gandhi]!. 
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cUsse. in India ha,e one tUnI in «mmon “ 

from tie stunting and dwrfng effects 

^ ^4. T-j* i<2 not only the masses, — it it were so, rue 

Government. masses exclusively. 

politicians » goffer more. But the greater 

True the masses physically sunei luui- 

falls to the lot of the most sensitive, and these 

Ld in all classes and in all communities. Their prde 

to tS country in their culture, nay in their resp^rte 
intneir A national movement should 

religions IS foKes and focus them to one centre and 
harnew achieving of national political 

Xrtv ' Tre’iSoSl ^Tntiment, embeddedas it is, in the 

worn-out cornmunists 

*“"^”Xgether without nationalisin‘ though some of 
S wlXcialists seem to be ashamed to own it. 

National and democratic movements the world over, 

1 UmrtT different elements combined m other couii 

*^Jfor a common objective. In Holland England 

■ TraW France and even Russia, the whole nation 

to throw off the native or the foreign 

True the share of the masses, their sufferings and 
yoke. Tr , Greatest though not always did 

sacrifices, wer j^^nds. 'in the earlier revolutions 

^owe^fell in the hands of a rich powerful 

power fell in masses. 

considered than to to tlie masses 

In the king and the lords, bnt 

owing to the better ability, leadership and 

organization of the miQUie cia hands of 

the overthrow of the Czar, power fell into the hands o 

* 'World War 11 has proved this to hilt. 
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.ie middle iroup whicK ^ al"d 

organised and viml “ golslievics, with a to»i 

the necessary greater push and drive, with a fuller 

Lowledge of what ^Tto ' a second 
leadership, were soon guardians of the 

revolution which put th ^^at overthrew the 

proletariat. In the the Bolshevics did not 

desired and worked ° England? Whenever 

What happens at crin t ^itical genius of the 

the nation is in grip af a cmi^^ ^^^erse 

British evolves a In all revolutions the 

groups are elements of the nation 30m 

progressive and efte ^T^^ch is the 

hands. The ^ „,g3,uized and which above all 

-ost S of leadership; for in critical 

^Si»chSpe4 upon leadership. 

. 1 f>ach Stoup suspects the 

Take the pme and upeoptamiaated. 

¥ake the socialist 8“"?. » ^ for freedom. They 

Jl, ia the l“V“Sgi.ts *uld only he suported by a 

that their pecnlmr rigte e,„e of the 

foreign Govern®™*' ** *^ei^true of the lawyer, pref- 

er r- sti""' ** -e 
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Titli the other instruments of production, would be the 

rS “SSS ofsih. will of course hold out. B, , 
recess of elimination-if whole classes are supposed 
he homoseoo”. “Sanized and disciplined groups, and 

are 2““*“ L j own class or sectional interests and 

advancement of *^i o population of 

f Sa'^iUhTSSnS. What will remain will bea few 
India wiU b Iron-sides. These must conquer, for 

chosen peop , rhat is going 

LTr the world in the near future ! Such faith and 

T "Sordering on religious frenzy and fanaticism, can 
fervour bord S followers of a Christ or a Mahomed, 

he But in scientific socialism, wedded to 

or even of a G • the new 

firXodalism is only another religion without a god. 
faith otsocia ^ frenzy, its fervour, and, above all, 

It will have know, will be repudiated in the 

iP, fanari^. ^ AlUhu, I 

i, ic no whit better than any of the older faiths, 
practic^ Dotencies of narrowness, formalism, bigotry, 
''■fth? arrogance of the chosen people, destined not to 

“h,A hSven but this earth, and destined also to throw 
Into the\it all the unfaithful, to be there tor all time to 

SrfaitLdid, only with less sanctity for human life and 

with keen of 

r 'n^rttutb and non-vioto K new fanaticisms 

mSJ aiise, it would be better for humanity that they be 

at least non-violent. 

I have stated in brief, the position and merits of the 
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1 . * of nnlitical and social reconstruction, as 

Gandhian scheme o£ p . ^ j Yi.zvz not discussed 

contta-distinguishedtom^=« ^ any of the far teaching 

the theory o Gandhian programme. That would 


XI 

CONGRESS AND SOCIALISM 

{My, 1936 ) 

u V.A W told that “ Socialism, as every school 
WE are ^ an economic theory which 

boy ought ^ g^j^nd and solve the problems t at 

afflict the wota A^“ fall implication fthe^ 

innocent looking words. ^l^,g i,ttle 

things: either (1) ^ gnomic and arise purely out o£ 
world- o£ ours are eco problems 

economie relations by our economic 

which, though 3 tand comparatively apart 

relations, trance economic remedies. 

and demand other relations are, directly or 

In the first case, economic structure of 

indirectly, tb^e resu , intellectual, moral and 

Society. A1 cultural and spiritual, a^ 

artistic, not to tal -g g^^ socialism 

damcm^onomm fm- .... -- 

s 
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1 tliftory but becomes a. 

ceases to be a pure ^ ® ^ action concerned 

lith all life and the whok of xt^ 

to revalue considered that the 

humanity. . ® , world are neither purely nor 

problems aflSctxng • socialism becomes only an 

prcponderatingly itself with part of human 

economic theory. It co important part, having 

life and activity, » • ‘j fields It cannot claim to be 

tepurcussions in oAer^^^ -ii^ that 

a philosophy of 1 , tal values need not in that 

Sf r " “ 

evolutionary. ^ thelrfote, like to 

What an „ake action rational. IS; 

know, to clati y of view a particular socialist 

. “ f Sttth» c»S explain if hi^i brand 
Si cMsm is^Sused with some other variety of it_ 

If, however. ^ j^^^t the qualifying adjective of 

‘some’ or again, if , • Marxian” and calls itself 

and and well recognised term “ scientific ” 

by the conclusion is that not only what 

the only natural co edominantly economic 

orthodoxy consider P ^ crucible 

values but f „Sei tamLlion. and a nev 

earth and a new hea^ven on This exactly is th 

rical future ) IS soug behalf of the Bolshe vies 

claim put forward y gey of human though 

They have revolutionised every Held or nu 
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■r. 1 onrl family relations, the breeding 

and activity. pedagogy and education, arts 

and upbringing ^T^gosophy, ethics and 

psychology, social, i^te reversal not only o£ 

tions, all changed^ It i ^ human 

wtw psycbolo^um tie process of 
,aakin2. if ^fot scientific socialism, is 

valuea is not as not at the passing mention 

Sivc. They are by which socialism and a 

but at the powerful a _ ^ ^^pg^tedly kept before the 

particular i possible remedy for the ills that 

country, as the o y P -g imposed upon 

afdict humanity. ^ y- ^^^^^ose who do not recognise 

us by ^i®^°“‘j\^rurgency of it are conservative and 
the need and tne 

reactionary. , bt that many of those 

There is socialism, are socially 

who in India and They are the conscious or 

and politically agent of vested interests. 

They are not only ag render any degree of 

however ted of the earth, 

justice to the disinh erkics is to 

But to confound reactionary, the friend 

confound the may needlessly weaken 

with the foe J^'®/bting for iustice and ^^^crty. In 
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ttat for purposes of effective natio^l union 
imperialism and capitalism are kept 

this distinctian is obliterated, phrases like ^ cornino 
” “combining all anti-imperial forces, Politi- 

sttugSle in that ”“?V f the 

5.rBtitish nation and all those desses of Indmns who 

ntfbttunately neither ate of the prol«ar,at 
de-classed,. but who inspite of these 

the forebn yoke and render justice to the masses. Th 
necessary distinction fot purposes of the national strugg _e 
is Smn forgotten by the socialist friends. If they admit 

brought amendments to the Congress Constitution, de- 
claring the Congress goal to be the proletarian rule. 

This point therefore needs to be cleared. It 
clearing both for the nou-»ciatot Cu««c“fon “ 

L more necessary in the interests of 

and thus confuse the stmght issue of 

Indian by reason of his colour and nationality is a slave 
whether he be prince or beggar, zamindar or tenant 
capitalist or labourer. The only free are those who aie 

struggling to free the country. 

“ To some extent the premises are accepted y t e 
most ardent socialist, for he admits that political freedom 

is the first essential objective for us to-day. Everything 

else must follow it. ” The most ardent socialist admits, all 
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1 T-n nr^rtice the way of looking 

this, but alas m ^ is not the same. ’’Practical 

even at this common ] Unless, therefore, 

difficulties must arise, a of eliminating .or mim- 

some mrthod is o difficulties, we are bound to e 

mising the effect of these ^ criticising each 

ineffective, being engaged mostly 1 . 

other’s thought and acuo . of avoiding this 

There appear to ^e first -ust be put 

conflict in practice Either W ^i^^^ot and the 

first and no overemphasis pl^e^ common 

distinctive. All ^"^^rGotrete items of work 

measure of agreement, o ( ) ^ ^^ation with each 

..»hicl. could be „ accomplisi our 

other be found or evolv^_ measurable time, no third 

work is bound to sufe a d ^ ^oiaion is 

the social goal m If the programme 

sought to be taken, will gro consists of creating 

of the parties entire y or to be clash. Whether 

different Advantage of the nation or 

this division will be to the a ^^^.ded 

otherwise is a , £^ 0 ^ past examples. Past 

« priori nor even in local circumstances 

examples “^‘^^-neralization may lead astray.^ In 

politics a hasty or | in to thousands, It may 

set-back f ^ “L ultimate achievement of 

not stand m the way ^ard our progress, 

goal but it may angero 

Sf-^^atr -d^k/eiftremists in 1908, was good for 
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fnr the country as a whole S It made the 

the parties extremists were suppressed 

moderates ineftectiv . political rivals at the 

with the public Country was disorganized, 

back of the Governme . ^ure and ill-conceived 

Only one party gamed by split at the 

break, and that ^^to have similar resuks. 

present ^at^followed the imperceptible division 

at the f ^^pguration of the C. D. movement 

of parties after the ma B enemy s 

Time, place. carefully considered and 

forces are. taken to force- issues that 

measured before .^lit groups. We hope, there 

are likely to ^ ^ X 

will be no occasio but if and when the occasion 

of the - Congress to A „nd the respective strengh 

arrives, all the televan . j^nthe provinces, and in 

and the position be considered before a 

the country m g g^^nps consider that they 

cannot do they will have tke 

lies their an t e programmes of work and 

political sagacity to ^ninimise friction. Efforts 

policies of action htidge over even natural and 

should ever . ® born of different temperaments and 
inevitable divisions, bo will be the way to political 

ideologies. Any other way will be the way 

disaster and suicide. ,„^„ntrate on the political 

issue, the J^uy ideoloSy which 

and primary uuPor .„ijal,le aad not to be encoutaged- 
blurs the issue Jindesirab • Socialist 

Why than this talk of Socialism. ... 
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„„dook SStC'apStfcortV 

“S "o/Sad^“ ,eal.e the. 

True, the eodaltat hamhlj be 

political content is not the same thiiU as 

r'iXs -t daim to solve all ^ 

influenced by socialism. Marxian. The 

scientific ^ °Jave been given by 

“^“■“ions ''it“mStt\ave l>f“ “Slism 
soctolojical. and e“^^„sy. It does not cto w 

SSS ^2' i 

SS- 

&mit. h is ^-Sis*'' e> "tS 

Co&"°rte"‘ Se »dmet ol 

1 . T. C. ortom^ *e 

n +Ha~Co^gr®s® tepTesenta . breadth, of Jhe 

1 “ A.bove all the Oong l^they 

sartti-atatved million no matter whethe ,rhioh 

land m i«. . ^g called Indian India. taa to suh- 

British India or ^cngress is -worthy of P ag^n 

in the opinion of th C pillions; and so y « real 

ge^e the i“t®'«^\°Vegn several interests. And ^ 
apparently a olash b t in saying on beh l 

genuine U saorifioe any interest for 

gteas. *'^*'* * g dumb millions.” poverty and misery 

interests Committee 

2 .. In the OP™ * ^ net only to the foteiS 
of the Indian people ate a 
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iq2Q oassed in Bompay by the meeting of the A, I. C. C, 
li^few Socialists could improve on the general dettotion 
of policy and outlook ” why try to confuse i^suesknngi g 

L Congts^^^^^^^^ ever contemplated ? Why depress 
friends and colleagues in the national struggle, ^ho ^ave 

SeTidv to exploit our language for their own nefarious 

purposes of suppression and repression. 

The resolution of 1929 talks of only such “revolu- 
tionary changes in the present economic and social 

structure “as would “ remove the 

Sat Congress had gone Socialist.*' This is perfectly true. 
bS: if it is so, Socialism must be something different m 
its quantitative and qualititative contents. It is this 

Socialism that is likely to create divisions “ ^ 
and take away that concentration on the political issue 
for which the Congress and Gandhiji have stood aU along. 
This does not imply any appraisement o^ Socialism. It 
only means that the Congress for the time being, has 

iZt have come to be called Socialistic, but it has nothing 
to do with Socialism as such. Its mam effort and 
therefore its emphasis to-day is on the pohtmal issue It 
does not neglect economic reform. But it has not 

India but also to the economic structure of society which alien rulers 
support so that their exploitation may continue. Therefore to 
S poverty and misery and to ameliorate the condition of the 
Indian masses it is essential to make revolutionary changes in the 
Lonomic and social structure of society and remove the gross 

inequalities.'* 
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11 c /-ioliQi- floctrincs governing economic lif 
accepted tbe Social political struggle is 

What the Congress will do ^ the Congress 

fought and won has also been indicated by 

—The Constituent Assembly. 

»<? ri.list outlook stresses ( what Congress has bee 
Socialist ^^g,ees during these past 

empiiasizing m for the masses and that 

fifteen yeMs) Jsses." Now if this is the 

object, would it to emphasize what the 

Congress has stood for, ^^3 

words of the Co g unambiguous? Why 

used in some of its ^ t to talk of school boys, 

U some of the veteran 

ctand"^ Surely this — e.*,, i t 

Stanu. frtrfps in the country 1 ! 

anti-imperialist forces in t commendable per- 

“Dr. Bhagwandas whh g^^ra] 

tisteuce has been m some of his 

should be defined. I do not g go on 

views, but I do ; .^ithout indicating, however 

talking Swaraj we are aiming at.” There 

IS evidently a uirr quite possible, 

Swaraj between two pea • struggle, may 

that any rigid ofitable and subtle philosophy 

involve us in f which we can but dimly 

discussions aboip t raised this question at the time 

envisage? Dr. Bhagwa there had 

of the C. D. would have been a sharp 

been a general discussion, Swaraj, not 

difference of ^nd Dr. Bhagwandas, who both 

only between JawaharlaLji ana 
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wirmators in the struggle, but lesser lurninaries 

Sat case to '^^^otuTvvo^neTLde^s 

very “ commendable can give but 

, I believe at this stage o liberty and I claim; and it 

a rough idea of the content o^ber^y,^ 

enough. As late as 1934 ^.i^^on after the 

was allowed ^ -^3 resolutions reiterating its 

last struggle in on^ f the Working 

Committee laid down i masses.” So far as 

progressively represent 
a rough indication goes, it is tbere ana 

can mistake or misunderstand. 

Then, is the content of 

value ““Sin^Ae famous Karachi resolution 

about the J toe resolutions the Congress 

gramme ? It m . Socialism as some o£ 

were to use the compre continue, 

our friends g^n ^he Marxian variety has 

n^'lades and each Slf-styled orthodox Marxian 
different shades ana ea bourgeois 

calls the other ^ • i think the phrases used 

reactionary, A,/; „m continue. There will 

will be ^ more^definite, and more unambig- 

ever be a demand for am Congress goal o£ 

nous declaration, of the ^ be 

Swaraj. Put it as ‘ Puma Swaraj, and tde 
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cind Socicilistti 
* C^vorance of British connection ! 

not explicitly sf ®®^fSh the cry will be why 

Put it as Put that, and the new cry may 

re! f prSs'ca. 

bially so metaphysical. ^^patness of Marx or the 

One need not ppi-oach to history, for the 

superiority of his method o£ P,ay admire Marx 

investigation P^P^°“Spting all his conclusions. 

Science is a process or a method or 

also the results or P^ethod of investigation 

his investigation. This is sciences, where the field ot 
is much more true m and experiments ca 

S» S made nor i— 

gator, and tta disturbing and speM 

Newton and Einstein, . how far apart 1 -This 

method and yet It only illustrates t^® hmi« 

does not falsify the ui^thod' i know- 

that time, circumstancas and tl« jj j, ,0 wtt 
ledge impose upon the inv S the 

eiact sciences, how niatetial endowed 

social sciences which deal w. 


made 

gene- 


social — - 

perhaps with free wi . ^^formers in the past. 

Many prophets ah 3 thought o£ their L 

,e,olutiona.j “■‘“*Trww abit from 

rations. It does vital doctrines, about 

greatness, that som 
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, • 1- t, ^-nA 1-lieir followers had no doubts and for the 

are accepted to-day not tl'^^manhy, ^ 

their later followers, x , Lenin it is not necc- 

recognise the greatness o a ^ partial conclu- 

ssary for the * 7 «““'.“ISin 7 ooiveLd, The field 
sions. We can admire to a sudden 

of knowledge and investig . ^ ^idiS naturally 

end. With every as much 

been broadening, so in politics because of 

k of SsttaiSng influences, which, religion with its 
and self-sunender, sometimes imposes upon .ts 

votaries. 
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synthesis 
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spirituality and the congress 

(^Jidy, 19S7 ) 

1 Vinve given a name to a disease 

3UACK doctors ^ Iseudo scientists likewise 

have given Jg^ in similar uncritical attrtude 

when passing ludgme P^ aisprov- 

policies and programmes o£ a particular 

ing the wisdom, use certain adjectives, and feel 

scientific, based upon JP^^\,^nd to succeed, if not 
torical necessi^, a future, if yon have only the 

immediately, then in f the policy of your 

necessary faith and pati • revivalist and 

opponents as further need for proof or 

reactionary, and yo demonstrated that the 

analysis. Straightway you ^ scientific, nor 

policy is neither has _ jt Is therefore bound to 

dictated by 3„,„,d that U oaly » delusion and 

fail. If rt appears w = 

* u, ■ , ronaiess policies and progiammes 

,a,e“C cS« b^e 
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by Comrade Roy, m la P , reformatory ’ having 

Conference at and charm the new 

perhaps by -w lo^^^ts frejhne^. ^ 

word that found . . --irual.’ No further analysis or 
Congress ideology is P , spiritual ’ the 

proof is iXctively demotished the ideology 

speaker thinks he has ^ understood that if 

aud policies put ^tically reactionary Now it 

is difdcult to know the ex 
“ spiritual.” For the f^iatic H ^ 

mean. it may stand for any concep- 

tion howevet rude cwde philosophic and psychic 

*'r~SriwSrou,h enteral and finer experience, 
o ■ therefore, at a loss to nnderstand a critic 

„ho°hSihs £ ht 

programme when _ ® ® . „„practical and unscien- 

mean by the always unpractical. Some- 

tific ? But spirit practi^^^ Nor 

times It IS and has been was a time 

has religion always^^ repository of all the science that 
when the pr ^ ^orld. Therefore it is always best to 

there was in th notations when criticising plans 

t-orma of exact connotations, wu tlic 

use terms o ^.^5 0^5*16 organisation claiming m 

and policies or r_»nnie Even if the term spiritn- 

allegiance of ^ Jy be spiritual without 

being economically ^^en always politic^ly 

the past fot d ““d”' 
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«• 

bad politically, we may 

spiritual “r ‘^pure spirituality 

The Congress ° _^n.ic In beginning the 

remained P““<^„“^„^Sdi6iona and socid reform 
Congress specifically e ^ Purna Swaraj ' that the 

from its puryiew. To^y; an, spintnal or 

individual self-c^«o^; political aim o£ India as an 
It merely lays down Congress goal laid 

«±r“n “he“SitSi0P “ attainment of compl 

“^he r- of t'>a “J.?h'’;myt^^^^ 

end hroadening. The C® ^fegtotion. To-day it 

tion, protest, ““ “^ts armont, -the weapon of 

ityagraha or ”PP:“-°Sr ccpSp^ “> 

The word satyagraha, as th Congress for the Indian 
nSon it is not It is direct action of a 

non-violent typc in PoUtics on 

wrongs. It asc p_ ^ Pop-violence is a p 5"- 

practical grounds. , external concept. Group 

Son-violence does not “cln^^_ individual cMi- 

But the two do not dw to in the ps,chm 

■""“tnTS^ptingof action and Se. 

XScal “i^; mod« u'itnpottant, the main 

iti group conduct, 


9 
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1 ort-inn creative of extemal 
emphasis is non-violence takes many and 

religion, and "ommun y ^on-vegetarian diet 

Muslim and Christian ^ The average Hindu 

is A Jain goes still further. Alj 

conf ers xt and expressions of fon^e find 

no place in sa y Congressman use no external 

that it expects ^ of their political and econo- 

violence for the a^e ^ the 

mic goal. If some practical grounds. The id^ 

psychological aspect ^ J- i^ncc in thought and word, 

is that those observin rjitical moments in fulfilling 

^re less likely to fail a obligations. Whatever may be 
their external f ° /^op.violence the Congress has 
the historical ot ^ collective aspect 

accepted only ^ Congress accept any other have 

ever failed. • ^oot ” for “ peaceful and truth- 

foi ” for legitimate mea . b^^^ ^ connotation than 

non-violence and ^ttu .. has also a more 

the latter, d s iritual implication. 

individua Satyagraha as conceived by 

Another elemen of Satyag^^^ 

Gandhiii is trutfo ^ contented itself with the more 

tie T-'f before eonstituno,^! or a, 

‘ legitimate and Peaceful, a religious or individual effort 
iittle to do with any spiritual, reiigio 
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— aap . 

, „«r.T«Q are such that they can 

or idea. « Zrfly ai.d spirituaUj intfaed. 

be used by individual , ^ efficiency adds ^to 

This instead of b.as not discarded everything 

it. The word as « to-d y^ go ^ 

that smacks of „,ind with the exception of a 

India. The “ oes not discard a political 

few groups it ffiso is a spiritual weapon use- 

weapon simply because it a Congress creed. 

“ for “”d to even Stonp of 1”^” ^ 

“ peaceful, is ^ non-violence to whicP tne 

ists, dearly proves v,rias. Its " lesW- 

Conjress is pledged s of a P aiplomacy and 

mate” means These arc exdud- 

^opportunist statesmanship. 

ed from any where major problems of 

a nation were solved for long by methods 

opportunism. For moral character of the nation 

would instead of raising the apart from any spiritual. 

would lower them. „ •j.’ai grounds these methods 

purely on political an Congress. In a country 

are rightly eschewed J ^^j^ruries, every politica.1 and 

«“r“^»“rtSSvlLl». B»t tda. " 

of the nation ana narrow sectarian or 

„aie the P“^^falso does not heUeve in t|“ ; 

Se held, and do practical ntm^^^ 

»o« °n any spn«-I « 
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1 thevdxe ethical. Ethics is 
When they are not a-“ora , y brotherly conduct 

tnainly ’SghLur includes the opponent 

between neighbo „• law, accords the latter 

and the criminal, that they are 

a definite place m avoidable cruelty. But 

spared unnecessary distinguished from spirituality 

scientific of the Congress consi|s of 

The concrete pr g labour and Kisari 

village work, villag du-Muslim unity, removal of 

organisation. Khadi, Hi , and the Parliamen- 

unUchability. spread nntouchability none 

tary activity and spintuaL 

o£ these can be ^ nieans of spiritual and 

For individuals they Congress has accepted them 

moral advancemen . ^nd practical value and 

for their political. _ eco ^^_day, m not 

utility. Untoucha ^ ^ ■ political, economic, and 

a purely religious '°^J^iti,out its removal the natiorx- 

3b„,e all 3„a to demand for 

iadependence wdl Congress, neither in the past. 

hwevet, devotion to a fj'°"spirituality. the 

and 3 “ssS" these qualities in an ample 

leaders have possessed tn exception _ of 

sure. Beyond t ^ hard4ieiaded practical patriots 
Gandhiji, were and ar ^ supposed to 

and politicians, ^andh spirituality. But nobody 

— rh£"f Si 
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hL “w “ „3“SS 

«^1S^ct3r 

ai«s, methods. 

sonalrties of ttxe this ^harg 

to spirituality- responsible persons . i^qq^ of 

oy for this, ^ne w „nth meterial- 

two main cause fines not square wi ;+,,a1 

;cli,ts everything that does n ^g^gfore spirituaU 

socialists, medieval and t *rtTi<;idercd to 

ism and ^ooiali , middle apsis 

fo^ tb.e motive tore +.'u^>r than politioai- tlo 
u " nrlmarily spiritual, rather ^ ^pon facts 

"4«Ttt middle St^nfreason ttat ^ 

„ay not be „„,ds and 51““ “xhere is 

such a are very often para y d^^^ 

by the confusion c like yu ^ 

care can one es Hartal, Village n ^j^gyal and 

Satyagraha, Ram RaJ. « ^^^at appear • ted 

,aise in the modern nnnd^ “““ “t,”pStion. 

therefore, spi independence, ^.-rin o£ indus- 

-O"’* ®“tu:SSralVrike. decan«ahsat^ » 

th.e * same ideas become the new 

purely ign tongue, wiU he unu^ 

verv often in a to ^ « question which ^^ist 

very masses, is a India muse 

appreciated by seem to bother a • -sj^/est* 

ite Congress do n« AongM 

»e”l^re is PolitLl isolatron and st 
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SPIRITUALITY AND POLITICS 

( 1937 ) 

T.T TRT Tr nr natriotic service in India is the exception and 
PUBLIC or patriot c servic f^^nily.. 

not the rule- When sacrifice becomes 

J H "In beings see even 
dered unsocmi ana su inconveniences to live- 

undergoing innumerable P^tsonal i^^ 

in society but sue customary In India service 

fices for they have customary, not: 

to the family, the caste and reiig 

“ XC "Solves no n.o„ —nc. 

They undergo not the ordinary but the exceptio 

inconveniences. India kno»s only one 

superior person must be JH IndS 

when it is no. formal and -remo^h 

and mortification of the flesh. Every national 

must, therefore, conform to this standard. 

In the west a national worker lives a normal life.. 
He makes large sacrifices and even at times lays down h.is. 

life, yet nobody assigns to him for ah anSiorite 

cnaracr . ritiren in food, dress and. 

He lives the ordinary life of a citizen in luuu. 
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• /> Tn Indisi- it is 

,d.er necessities of “'“Take larSe s.crifi^» 

tT« *e° »nS““ “« ‘ t^Lt witbont pn» 
not *“Tmmt“nM”bave. A Hindu ““titSWa 

ly not eat eggs, meat o^to » Tt“o ^bT 

of some ^Tauited by his fom“ 0®°^' ie should give 
he has any rules lequire that n 

his ancestors, £ .^gman, all fashion. In 

• ell In the case oi wu orthodox tasniou- 

It up au. r,arted only m tne o enter 

paCt must be an ascetic for on^ ^^Hbidons 
C^d ^e-d tr aoth and 

nolicy has proscribed, 

genetato foieigo ^oods. it 

When the Khi^a* “aSS to cultivate the bjrd. 

TSS't«nSnaU^»a Td Vot gera^^*' “ 

tSn'was TT":! -Stt rfitUnt of the c^un- 
patriot, a life of comparative ease^ 

ty and was hvmg^"^ rn is behind 

^""^•^TS'son, thought for years he^^^^ totheigno- 

Snt anlte orthodox. Even the educat 
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-f-Kniishtless confusion. Public workers are criticised for a 

is ^taboo to ao. of the old 
kI TrrwX were to conform to the popnlat 

*hasr:l rs? with 

sense 

inSatlt. He would be a fit servant m whom the 
country may well rejoice. 

Atik an average Indian to render national service, 
iowever a family man, that he 

^red'r to be J^rs«^with national service. 
1 temn a Jap and an Englishman can, when occasion 

the i^^ian is considered so soft of character 

r "be«» his country if he does not keep up to 

therefore, that one so few 

service When society keeps such unreal, false and hig 
stmdai'ds it should not be surprised that .t is rewarded 
t an abundant production of pharisees and hypo ^_.t es. 

Earnest people not being by 

iTSTtta arev'ery turn they have to make com- 
p^lises and sometimes they have to pretend. It is always 
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nretend. He lives before 

angerous for ^ kter what be does is known. 

'he public and his . mischief done, it would 

f .to were, worL, the public ^ 

3e a cheap ptic^. W hat confidence in 

■:iSrwtl"o\the complaint a.aiu. uatteual 
workers is of this character 

Yet another thing. Eve y £ 

Congress is supposed to h not only 

Gandhiii iu his life Guru of national 

PO^i^-XeoSe tha^ ^Totk^efou at 

poUti?’ of Gandhiii, they would refuse 

,?word You are supposed to obse^v 

C elpertental -^^^d som^ ^ 

politics you arc evolution vtaOTUt 

humanity ’’uSl altitudes or not. '^he law - 

'’firiiS Si you have to f^w^t t^^l>a^^ 

S”G^dS,S iSnJ or rather the cancaturc 

hv the public imagination. afford to have a caste 

^ ^ • «c r»f to-day catiuot r swoxd 

The nations ot to aay _ soldiers of the s^^ o 

or class of fighters whjher h J ^ all 

rfS^S^SchauTifor. 

Ordinary PoSS 

rdtSh\5“»^ B- - ^ "" 
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can na^er be made S"’’ ^ 

cernedwith t,,, gceat value 

spiritual life. Spmtjml We, 

Kiemouy, IS prim Jj individual 

inner life, with th • grtant. The group occupies 

in his psyche is the m important 

a secondary place. Th ^ essence 

lian of ^i£e«tioI is Jantinl. If politics 

even when outwa d and 

law and soaa instead of 

Srpu« "ted would be contused. 

“i -s hTtw" Sursv 

*T1^ disciplines necessary for 
a nation. The d P Sometimes they are so compli- 

cated and lifef it would be lost in confu- 

purposes o^ i s ^ ^ nation 

prostrating before au image or f 

bc„erstillst.n«ugou ush«i_^AU^f^J- 

common among m spiritual advancement, 

emotions and passio individual in bis psychic 

life. The 1 :Sal Snducl But evert 

iu religion the who lives an. 

who has renounced and f „ observe the 

ordinary mundane '*■ Buddha had two 

same vows or to bear the same g • rlisciioles 

• orders of disciples, the monastic and the lay disciple . 
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p not the same. The lay 
The rules for the he 

disciples lived the ordin y Brahmacharis and had 

monastic disciples ha . pleasures of the body. This 
to renounce all the hfe of the ordinary and 

distinction between the ^ aU religions. The 

the exceptional, is life under certain rules, 

householder lives t_ e c ^ rigorous km 

and regulations. These a He has neve. 

Gandhiji too, observes Ashram before the 

kept the rules of his Saty^^^ his lead in politics. 
Congress or before those spirituali- 

As a matter ot tact, ^ ^-king politics moral. Usually 
sing politics, he only not observed m the 

the rules of . nought to be introduced m 

politics of India is, A hfg, or in political life, 

conduct whether m m hie accuracy of language 

should be the same. If phd P ^ spiritualising 
were observed, nobody , • ^his field of huma^n 

politics, tat of ton so conspicnonrty 

activity from which they iQj. part of spirituality 

w “'islrie whole of it. 

spirituality and o**'® standards of conduct o 

confusion that exists abo disappear, and 

those much of its 

ordinary citizens as , - ^heights which, however, 

he is scared away by the ^^heri^ 

£ok ridiculous rather than spmtual. 
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THE GANDHI AN WAT 
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( 3l(trch, 1935 ) 

r. » Gandhism,” but I preferred the 

1 was asked to write on and political pro- 

title, “ Gandhi s way of Way For I believe 

blems,” or shortly, Th AH “ isms” come 

there is as yet nothing h initiative of those in whose 
into existence, not at u ^mulgated, but as the 

names they are upon the original ideas by 

the followers, In so doing they make the 

systematise and org . ‘ one-sided and fanatical, 

original doctrines ri^i , J freshness and flexibtoy, 

depriving them of uth. Moreover, Gandhi is no 

which are the signs o J svstem. He has from the 
philosopher. He has crea e As such he deals 

begining been a as they arise. He is pre- 

with, and writes upon problem ^ 

eminently a man o therefore, be possible to find 

Karmayogin. H ma.y . . logical or philoso- 

i„ hi, speeches, wnt.n|s and aad 

phical system In tte „,„feced with piacticd. 

without involving the“ J perhaps laid down but the 

psychological ^h individual according 

details were to be tieeds. Philosophy, 

“ Sr'ShWwere the work of lesser persons whose 
system ai^d njid y ^ „are narrow. 

Gandhi never claims finality for his opi 
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for or experiments with, 
styles his activities made. For anybody 

truth. These '“^^^^^J^ents as the truth would he 

“ Ze of MS “2 5^S 

!2nrcMi» finaU. M. M^0P»- .ries to 

makes no such claiins. H ^ principles- 

rectify them. ^^^^ioes he claim any sort of 

truth and non-violence _ learn as he 

infallibility. For the ^ ,i,e truth as he sees it 

is to teach what he consider . . principles, m their 

Even as regards the ^ He freely admits that 

they may be applied his that often puxxles 

and situations. It is thi j^hes any positive forecast 

his followers and others a . ^ set of circumstances, 

SJoo for him. Ttoso who out to his chaupnl 

teis have ohsetved this. It t „„aeKuireiit and the 

attitude to things and id . exptession varies. 

him abreast of the tunes, "“‘(heir vitality, he is ever 

Swe«dM^^of vigour^ rstf^e^r 

S S the, .outMull „d 

generation he « ® ^ „ith an ^ J°“et no 

examines new pr y There is, therefore, as y 

lively unbiased mind. Th«e^^^. ^ , and 

such thing as . rigid nor formal ^ 

outlook. he direction without trying to fi 

TTiarely indicates tne ui come. 
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.V in the social and political field 

LfikTciicumstances of onr counTO. Lite 

ooalified a n^aintain hto-self and fits famd, 

career to ^arn mon y ^ mai^ In 

in ease arid comfort , to &uth 

Circm«”® Jji,air battles. Most of them 

countrymen thcr® ana e ^ere 

were poor an i These lacked public spirit and 

there to make their pde. g^i^ance and leadership 

political inittative. jejudice and economic jcalo. 

S a foreign f/fr viio^^ social and political 
nsy. They subject to various humiliymg 

restrictions. Gandfo rights in the land of 

countrymen to r brought to it all the weight 

their adoption. Once i He put his whole 

being in the cause g^nth Africa. In 

sole leader and g , ^ new strategy to redress 

that struggle be the broad principles 

group wrongs, practice of the doctrine 

^te'Sdthtname and the "*'fXtiou£ 

ZTsX^ M rcI^Tetp- 

ce »cie gotd and efficient weaion, in 

relations but they were g ^^^trines were not new 

settling inter-group relati 

To Gandhi belongs the cr gentlemanly 

la^ge scale that the standards of moral ana 
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m individual relations are also good 
:ondurt that are p relations. Also that truth 

and efficient organised into external effective 

and non-violence difficult. He discovered that 

action i ntog wSt indulging in violence. 

can. if he so chooses g h^^^ effective 

™s and iniquity than the cuMmaiy 

weapons against wroi^s 

weapons of violence. 

. , ^ ^d-v,prc a simple test to prove 

Gandhi are at the basis of all success- 

ful activity. While truth does^^ 

the co-operation ^ succeed always stand m need of 

these latter m or er . j^^owever selfish and 

in heep^ ^ 

SS^with »ch other o£ ^h^e^^hni and 

Commerce, for ’ £^gg p^ay than elsewhere. Yet 

greed have per ^P ( or even ftaud) would be 

in commerce no tran merchants did not keep 

possible for any ^g their word was not as good as 

faith with each other and ffthe^ w 

a bond. Thieves “^y 4ve to keep this faith by 
each other. Advantage. No activity but 

sacrificing their • j^j-iplc some form, however limited 

must use as 1^ bamej^^ uon-violence. No extensive and 

of truth. A „ould be possible if those engaged m 

organised £ non-violence within their own 

it did not observe " ^ ou their fight with the 

ranks. They canno p . -£e_ if an army believed 

“iXt °Sence, Aen 'retore it couW urahe use of rt 

riini the euemy it ' 
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tn be the basic principles of^all 
Realising °Jes them in the field of politics, 

organised life- go, fraud and violence have 

I field where so for as efficient. Gandhi, however, 

,ver been though^ the ; 

does not rely mere ^ , q£ results m the hands o 

ciples, leaving the w merely in tbe con- 

version of the heart f organise and strengthea 

tSt too. But above aU he So that they 

*^rb“ °''r U fir all selfisb and petty 

interests. Having so strong ^^^y have 

es, ire «nts tyranny. In short, he wants 

g„e been the case in the P«, .n 

Whatever nray tave Js posstble by 

,l,e world as ‘'^"opsdous, or «nconsc»us, &» 

If the latter refused ^ch refusal, iniciuity and , 

in industrial disputes. capitalists have 

effectively the results in single 

strikes for the redress of g . ^ ^ externally but 

revolutionary purposes. w ^ 

non-co-operatmn— Satyag ' £,.ojn that of Satya- 

ing an industrial dispu ® r need not he bm 

SfnrXnii" of —non .s co.»on ro 
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, 1 1 ,-r.nlfl vield tangible results in 

, 0 th. If that f f lould iere be scepticism about 

industrial disputes, why s ^ something more. 

Satyagraha? Saty^ra among 

That something mo greater loss of 

itose carrying means greater sympathy 

«d:ernal ’'f l"2't”mor 

from neutrals. , v^giped and strengthened by “O 
co-operation influences. A Satyagrahi is a 

psychological and subt judgment is not 

better and hatred. He disarms his 

clouded by passion, anger He is also fortified 

opponent. .Tuferlng voluntarily borne always 

;Ses for and psychological factom 

suppose that all the _ g^ay and one 

and forces lyto the external fact of y^^hdrawa 

of co-operation, what s there H 

that is being ° . in industrial disputes and but 

one hundred and ^ y J talk to-day of genem 

for which there ’ Satyagraha is somethin^ 

strikes, socialism or commune ^ gome- 

• onrl sDiritual only n z A general 

mystic and unknowable and unpractical. 

thing unknown, u h, concrete and comprehe 

errike is something P j-crotfraha be unintelhgible • 

It W shouM in pta-es, weds 

easy it is “ wle» tiere are "O 

omcrete, tangible, strugg .^g^^ m 

^^.‘^•tnal idealistic and <^°^®^^^"2htway that very .same 

terms ef 6“®' “ntifie. nay, « becomes 

thing . becomes 
necessity. 

10 
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, • ^1.^, matter of Satyagraha does ttc 

“ JmSs the essence but also in Gandhi's theoJs 
modem “>”'1 “f V „ politics. Troth in interlioup and 
of truth as . is to-day considered to be the 

international situation. If diplomacy 

vital necessity or ^ ^^ry great 

continues “ ^ machinery of modern cWilimtion 

danger of the ’wnoi understood by 

falling to other very practical politi- 

of the world and w -nciple, nobody thought him 

League of 5 ° Ritualist or an unpractical politician. 

When is not scandalised. Is it 

because these ^ political relations all the learned 

Gandhi talks of truth P iiorror and cry, it is not 

and the wise being what it is and politics being 

possible, uma lat they always have been. As usual 
what they f ® ^^“^^^oSs We have the illustration 
fanaticism ^ rr tbg Christian says the Divine Spirit 

of this in religion. It i^ i^ national. But if 

Svs tharh descended in the higher form of 

re is 'wrapped in hundreds or roias ^^^^^ 

that it is touched ’^otical politician, if one talks 

oftL^rpolitics. straightway one becomes my^m, a 

erms of general strikes and you are scientific, but talk 
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and you at once become unscientific and 

reactio v^andhi found and evolved tis method 

“jSratgy in So "th Africa. He used it there 
,of fight and his str^egy 1 Satya- 

with some effect. ^..-„;ons in Champaran and in the 
graha here on |evera He has in all these 

three ofi no - - P ^ the 

instances even wh^ substantial success. Even an 

national objective, ac ^ succeed in the first rush or 

“T"* ‘“"fcrtto Se piolonicd wat in defence of a 
With one effort In P 3 i,itn,ishes and sieges. 

cause there are many succeeds in the minor 

leverses and successes. itself successful and many 

engagements it must c achieve complete 

xeasonably hope in course of tm 
victory and reach tts c^bjertive- 

minor engagements . ^udiminished and its power 

rupted and Its morale r it is able to give a 

of resistance grows an . itself then, even though the 
better and better accou f employed must be 

considered gooff ^ ^aged under Gandhi, its 

struggle that the power of resistance has 

progress has been ^.^t result o 

increased. Only pr J advancement of the 

these Satyagraha f ,^,tifice. organisation, fear- 

uation i^^f Each’ struggle has brought greater 

.every time the "/^te a Ltter account of itself. 

greater. In 1930, the n nation gave a still better 

than in 1920-21. result of the fight did not 

account of itseii- 
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11 .. 1Q30 but the nation naci 

appear to be as it resisWd a greater shock 

1 more prolonged ^ ^ more thorough and 

Repression was .^'^.pend the fight through sheer 

weight of the f "“y ^ greater than in 1930. This 

Satyagraha but Its n immediate result ot 

nation has been steadily a scries of 

the final goal can g^^i. hut whether 

.accesses my ^ whetevei leads as to greater 

rrbe co^^-1 

Strength “ ^ the final goal. 

brings us n have so advanced 

Kow let us see if ""^Except for those who 

by the Pte-Satyagraha method 

3 te wedded to constit ^^biased observer will 

ceivable circums ’ j Satyagraha is a defini 

admit that the m d constitutional agitation, 

in^ptovement upon the m ^ , ^t!i£Tay 

of petition, Ptay®’^ ^ nf Gandhi. The critics may, 

politics b** *\tough this method was an 

however, say that tb. g nation a little farther, 

the old and though i j i^g mission complete. It can 

“s function is now '>«' “ f ° for such critic to. 

i„e us no more^ 

suggest or advis 

Has any critic so f contrary, it is obvious that 

organised resistance . 
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.U people. 

;ts». ^ 

the method of figlit destruction being t 

the P’^esent weapons of 

monopoly of States a In an , 

aerial and ^l^^'^vernments, even an armed 

are in the hand . ^ conflict with the S 

people would find a Physical nation like 

Lpeless task. How to organise openly m 

sacrifice. Satyagraha bring non- 

eminently. Whatever may g qualities 

violence or progressively acquiring unde 

Gaiidhi are '^orth cnlti^ti fiy peaceM 

can be cultivated mo ^ all secret 

•methods. It ts all these moral qualities. 

S“olutionOT gtoup h^^^ oU ^^aosive pottmP 

thereof cannot violent struggle these qualitms 

that Satyagraha has d allfigkt- violent or no - 

the mUod of Satyagraha or ^^gfrable for the 

come, tne ^ut possible no ^le goes 

» 
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• r\-P vpi*v rcniot® future, must 

if he thinks in a workable mean. Thia 

workable mean is therefore, as any revolu, 

Satyagraha for the capture of political 

tionary °^,^^tarfy that has even remotely 

power goes ^b^^ute for the method of Satya- 

graha worked out and evolved by u 

1 narv fight the actual struggle is as 
In a Periods when struggle is not 

much of importance a Jj. . i p^ession or exhaustion 
possible, when o^ing o PO^ 

the nation is not prep nation must 

that ^‘^^“•^^/^^V°^°7activity of a constructive and use- 
be provided ^^th so iU be 

ful iaiers of Satyagraha must periodically 

disorganised. The soldi provide them with 

retire to their gt and in good trim, 

activities that would utilised also to 

Periods of compara iv neglected, at the 

strengthen the fijht the nation will find itself 

disorganised and o« <=« he calls 

depression and quiet, irhadi Village Industry. 

Hindustani P’^achar The activities are 

has organised and mst workers 

good in pSipating and helping in 

Teams habits o£ public work and responn- 

S5«“ Z all. When civil d-bedience .s mj; 

Si local fights with the 

issues go on. Bardoli was one such fight. 
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¥ 

^ 4.;ol artivities also rope la 

These construrtive political actioa 

^ or^ more intersted m social activities both 

and his co-workers view While they 

V. cncial and the political vicwpo ^- 

ftom the activities they never 

are engaged m r^ „_:n,arily in the fight tor n. _ 

they are the soldiers P^imay activities as mere 

r- viftW and styia tki ^ , leaction- 

focS Kfom “ ‘ itTto confcBe the 

tTot f ^tant 

S*-- f -a,»pathetie^V“.t 

„ould, if and not tetotaoonw_ 

^ revolntionat,- 

aim and ^ ^oth reformatory an ^^utionary 

activities . iinmediate results and 

reformatory in then im ^iracks 

theit fightin* ^ S » 

come. , .^gs that appear to an 

does c relation They organise 

l,ave mo d m agm _ 

tranche that lead nowhere. organise mock 

lo"* Jail shots kill 3 ^ 4*°“ 

4ts. All Aase Patticnlat «lan» “, 33 , 

do not eppeam _ ^ and ^ ^^^ches. 

war, would di of actual action PP reformatory 

less when riarties have their day- bridged by these 

revolutionary P^^^ ^ot ^would not be 

programmes. l”Sariat has got to of trade 

\n^t The city Ptor®'^^“^ i ^e done by means 
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j ■ Kd. th& dav-to-day needs and 

■basis. The ^ These requirements have no 

Ihf retteionS aim. For the time betas 
relation to t „nions will be concerned with a 

the activities o ^ jeform there. They will 

diimnntion of hoMS f Jr orjanised 

"°f f ‘^nSy on levolutionery basis. The peanut 

orjanisations irf reformatory, while their 

‘‘S^rit'wilTto revolutionary. To decry all reformatory 
roik as anti-revolutionary and reactionary, is to mss 
.r dSerm t facets of a revolutionary movement, which 

is to be carried on all fronts. t. i 

I have not yet seen by Gandhi 

any I have heard a good deal 

StSou? some radical and revolutionary programmes 
but I have not seen them illustrated m practice. 

Take one item of Gandhi’s constructive programme 

the production and sale of K-badi. in . 

what advice the revolutionary of the 
y^uld give to the ordinary “'"^'Vill he 

recommena l^.aaal, ^ cannot do, for he 

then recomnaen to directly help those who 

daily and hourly 

^•t^^^Ind avMice. ^Will he recommend foreign cloth ? 
A^art from anything else such a bSal 

tTruSe I have often heard it said that he would all the 
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. T j- „ mill cloth in the hope that as 

,ame recommend “ . he an increase in the num- 

SdusttiaUtf. always good .Mte^ 

for the revolution. It whatever he may 

argument may be allowed to p ^ industry. 

L; or do, he cannot exW -^^J^^^J,,ernment, Indian 

Thanks to the policy o beyond certain 

industry is never allow g been able to 

limits Census reports show tnat 

S pa« "i* ‘jrS” 1^- « f ' "to 

ptogressively^ore^^ populatioo 

the whole populat ^ ^ Indian 

The other argument advanc^d^s^J:^^^ 
industry gives us something argument no more holds 
industrial life hereafter. capture of power 

good. Russia oau iudustrialise > “”i 

tSrmeut have the ^P-^SiShria 

effete industry A^ruction. So to forego for 

future plans of industria £ j. a doubtful advantage 

STe tot will act ^ a.^f3 osovemeut of 

proBt ty past „ giief betause the “ «a 

t i upoa miU-ageats. Thw ^^3. The poht, el- 
and defeated the °b)ett ^ ^ ^ and Pat™tim 

ans relied eatWely W di^sticus. It ^ » 

to benefit by Swadeshi an ^patriotic and short 

helplessly in J^u iaave other reso 

sighted tap'l^'™: have been created hy Gaadhm 
back upon. These n 
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. .r-11 Industries movements. These move- 

T» prSe work foi the leisure mouths of the 
meuts (ten are these amvities r^e- 

peasants. In wnar /,.^rg gay that these aaivities 

tionary ? Some raica ttokem 

by ameliorating the lot ot tuep^,^ „volutiouaiy aeal. If 

condition would rake y^ 

activity including strikes. E „oc Viut for some 

taken for general rev gymnastic that it 

concrete reformatory objert^e^ by-product. 

provides for revolution Industries go, Gandhi can 

So far as Khadi a Nothing can 

give ample proof tha ^ ^ minimum 

be more «uolut.ouar, thau the 

living wage and tkis w measure in all organisations 

mtroduced this tevoteiotmty m^^sm^^ 

working under bis advi g commercial igures 

in spite of He has ignoied 

r'-^d IvT^re^ldonary vision and ardour. He 

bad warning that '^eld Ae destruction of 

would be annihila e distinctly just and revoluti- 

his pet scheme in ^ have been justified. 

Take again industrial ^ I„dia to-day 

union guided more financially 

there '^^^°^bmSabad Mill Mazdoor union. None 
Smo"nd paying memhemhip^ No^ 

more i^^stitutions attached to t boarding 

day and night schools for children an 
Uuses, Harijan institutions, co-operative sto 

like. 
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nt as Gandhi is for Swaraj, he 

Ians on a vast seals ,ns year he 

^ t-alked in terms ot prolonged work.^ 

rganised his ms , jiindustatii Praebar, , 

National Education, Khad ’ , ^ in one year. Eor tb 

vork could not have been compi conceived in terms of 

schemes and tM pnUtical “W'™" g and 

'““'TSurteepM tie embers of 

parfectini tke-eelves wd ^ 

revolution alive. These scrapped ; newer. 

They may fail- „ i,ave to be devised m the 

better and bigger nation and the advance that 

future ; but the gam to th institutions can only 

the nation has very superficial student 

5L"iSov”£.. ^ criticise. But.bentbe 

It is easy to denounce^andoCritim ^ 

itics themselves settle do . nas of their worldvisio 

" 11 find that thf j; reformatory, con«rna 

of nniyersal “ ieSds that - 

with day-to-day m _ -Take a volunteer m a r 

relation to tne ^ task or p 

nary movement wno rLolution 

EStrhTrr ® 

ke think that even his ^i bas the visioti tb ^ 

bution to the ^^^^nd tto'underlyir^. Pp’^^^^ftmaV every 
faith to r,an who sees his T^ramatma 

Tike a religious man w ,n ®v^ 

A*®' 

reformatory activity 
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, rr in the front of the fight shaking 

to undertake. He jj be perfecting the 

tie m^et of the Bnt.shJ»J^ ^ 

little Charkha or P 

village at Segaon, Swaraj in which 

revolution work for his tam 

the poor mil “ ^ co-workers with like faith. 

Thus Gandhi has evolved and kept before the nation 
, . 7 ui ^Twramme one for active and revolutionatj 

periods when the temp^^_JP^ peaceful times, when the 

the oth^r ^ CO P ^ person or party 

national life is s gg ^ ^^^^gsary alternating periods 

better progra^ of a proletari- 

^n SctToSi^ o; a peasants’ and workers’ republic. But 

'nl^Srcllrence, he declared that the 
at the Round National Congress was 

goal from alien yoke in every sense of the 

interest, therefore, capable of revision.” 

It is quite possible that the interests oj ^he ma^es 

may best be served by only a tl Ser^s 

But as vet Gandhi does “J 

would h- _ those who advocate a prolcta- 

the meantinie i i ^ double method and not only 

nan before the nation but demonstrate it in 

and practice, and more in practice than in theory. 
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^ nandhi did not 
fell be allowed to ^JeorTand ideology of truth 

md non-violence but ^^ve been centuries ahead of 

the world-thought, yet he 

his ideology will ha ^ efficacy of his ideology 

India. He rather tork conceived in terms of 

by placing befwe , thought that the best way even 
his ideology. He nght J ^g in howsoever 

of preaching an id^^gy similar ambitions had 

better follow in his ^ iaeologies. After all we 

their particular and and his practice. It reQUir 

ed a great wrench ^^t to join him. We 

ptogrammes are offered to u by a^^ ^ 

After all Gandhi ^ept P® gibie results with les> 

followers. If they tre not suchfools as would 

suffering and less sattifi®® 7 o£ them have 

allow such opportuni y focomes and are engage 

left their professions ^ ^ This work gives 

in Khadi and to the poor and 

them a surer and better way t 

imperialism, they ar^ fficomes- 

•SorSnt in life-their Pto^ssion and 

importai they wiU nor „ have proved 

St “ *Sgs 
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of fhe novel methods of Gandhi, 
themselves apt ^ history and for which 

„«hod, that “^.^taUiat and well tried 

there was no Pr^_ before them they would 

and cb But frankly speaking they do not 

tC X frX from whom they differ now 
shall join those other i 

In the ^„gred They in th'eir turn arc always 

their to work out their own 

^'?"'!?aSording to their own ideologies, 
schemes acco 

The question, ’ , Here also the Gandhian 

Congress machinery Champaran fight he 

way may he a guide • refused it. He said the 

was offered ^o^tpoX organisation. It »uld 
Congress was g untried experiments. It could not 

t sx?f“s hX and "°h: 

£d fheady whXpXaXHe told the 

came to the j -Ug good for the organisation to 

take it up he wouU He ^ 

plans would he p rhe Swaraj 

by the Co“S«*"^ Sie vote was with him, he retired and 
party, even *ou8h th p„t,es keep 

SflaSlJXS congress hut if these plans are not 
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. ,=^ <50 and work them out themselves 

accepted they ^ conviction they carry by 

showing concrete ^^s^^ ,tey 

any success o£ the plans _ success 

are an earnest of ’^^^3 may be enabled to see 

They should be such that sc P , , different 

a few steps ahead. But if ° ^ure the machinery 

of the Congress from -b°ve, ^asty anxiety 

find that it has killed the go all Congress 

to get as much out of it as is ,,p,^red 

is not the Government w o Congress has no power 

leads one automatically to p^ , country 

our organisation, gress machinery from above 

any hasty capture of the f-o § ^he Congress has a 

will not benefit any pax 7- exploited by those 

mighty prestige but thi epaied to suffer and 

who work, organise and are P 

.acifice, no. to anybody alse 

I have Plaofl l^*“iogramme of direct action and 
gramme of I ^ve also indicated his 

Sitnnn: ronoohin.^the^ng^-cto 

nety. By all thTthtee methods and when 

better substitutes for the footsteps of 

we find them, I boP ’ .p-^g learn and is bound by 

Gandhi, ^bo is ever ever he found m 

no rigid and for the country s liberty 

the front rank of th^ aedicated our lives and 

^^any\arTcular doctrine or dogma, 
not to any paiv.i->- 



WHENEVER corruptSn enter into them, 

dvilised, whenever ® ° ^ nce,^what happens is that 

them birth come secondary objects engross 

first things cease to be fir Our systems of 

attention all over the world, have 

education, not ^ the discrete and the rea^ 

could be seen has therefore 

to call people back to nat , b example 

primal meaning of » ^ especially women 

of human dress, with whicb me ^ised 

decorate first originate? It originated 

society. How did periodical chants in- 

weather, for the protection of t decoration,. 

among the The primal purpose has receded 

to the background. % i^ed of our clothes and 

T cm sure that if vre were aepr rlnthes in order 

I am sure tua^ . coarsest ciotnes u 

food we the vagaries of weather, and. 

to'protect our bodi carisfaction of our hunger. T^He 

the pHinest food for t e^^^^ call us back 

tfnlC^'to tWiginal and primal meaning of things. 
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T xj- ^ «W1nsoiDliy it is said that the world IS made 

In Hindu philoso^y first 

of rupa and ^3 Until and unless there are 

and the name «terwaxd^ 

material objects . Names and words do not 

names to ' gut in our educational system 

precede but follow t ^ ^ and put names and 

we have inverted afterwards. We are 

general ^^'^“^^rds^and phrases and general ideas, 

We have allowed childre ^ processes. We 

with things, wit copcr^ ^ wait upon Nature 

are not prepared to fiy means of 

patiently jJ^t all human knowledge has its basis 

in the concrete, m ob^reet ^ 

When Gandhiji ^rnowledge in the ortho- 

learned who had acquire ^ nhrases were up against 
do^ way bj me^s of end 

the scheme. T ey thioujh words could be got 

they had pamful V Nature and craft work, 

through the ^gd for this failure to understand 

Gandhiji. They Gandhiji is so inten- 

I may say so, a practical that he forgets to 

scly in a ^“"f^^ough systematic theoretical study 

approach a problem ^ educated of today can 

and exposition, whic proceed in the 

understand and no thesis giving elabo- 

manner of the learned, he places before the 

rate argument for imagination he sees his new 

schemes as in a J^ctwe^ ™ t 
he announces his reforms, w 

11 
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c I,- ♦•Vir.iieht If therefore the learned 
the process of his ^^oug • ^ ^ niuch blamed. 

xnisunderstood Gandhip peculiar trick of 

They fell unconscious victims to tne p 

his genius. intellectual atmosphere 

A reformer brought P _ instance 

of modern Europe ^ ^ ^ education, would have given 

to advocate a new . tracing the beginnings of 

ns a brief history o e -jij^itive societies. He would 
taowledje M \ pnients of all forms of know- 

have described _„„v,ic nolitical, social, ethical and 

after a particular evolution b 

scholastic; how it J the influence of the priests 

and phrases, on accou t philosophers; then, he 
and the forms cr ^ j-gformers like Rousseau, Pesta- 
would have shown -r-hn Dewey and others advocated 

lozzi, Herbert, Froebe , J gaucational system; how 

and their movements succeeded and to 

and to what ®^tenr_t purpose and why they 

what extent they ai ^ weave education round 

failed, wto it alised mass piodaetion 

in factories under t P something abwt 

inrpossible. He would d^o hav 

would have He would have shown how 

advoSted was' caUed for by the march of 

tt"if was -- 

Srtr^Sment of tke educated to their 

theories. 
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* t. nf the learned is that they sufEer 

Another handicap or tne lediucu , 

from what may be ““ connotation. If 

certain words “““ted to look to the 

xeference socialist will need no 

further information before dubb g wedded 

S i 1 Mrra«dtX 

nist, would Ma« destroy the social order, 

“^Snny of seotds afficted our critics when ^y 
thL tie new system was a brain-wave of Gandhip s 

and had ^hen what were Gandhiji’s 

come g the field of education? He had 

credentials for or Indian. What did 

never been to a un t ^ looked quite conclu- 

ke know about 'f made to understand and 

<ii-u-e No effort was theretore ma instead 

appreciate the sche Gandhiji’s personality and 

of concentrating at to understand 

the, sckemc there criticism, it 

of the new idea and, ev , ^ therefore, con- 

would have been better informed, ana, 

structive and fruitful. 

,1 instead of pronouncing judgment a 

pnori, had stud^d th ^ All knowledge 

natural, ®5'®^^’‘5!,._„ation and experiment; it proceeds 

proceeds abstract, from the practical to 

from the concrete to t observation and expen- 

1m S In the general law based upon inductmn. 
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After induction is by acwaTelPeri^^- All 

*us prrrSi tie practical and ™st be 
jnatifiedbyhuman enperience^ 

When Gandhiji was Am He was also 

4 -v,inlcing of this scientific pro • ^ 

was thinking o psychology. The chiia nna 

thinking m term proceed from the actual and the 

concrete to the him to handle the work 

not to thoujbt ft « bnowledge. The pi^nt 

through the mouth. _ ^ understood until 

I was made to j ^ in contact with the artual 

years afterrids J jbe beg inning I ^d ton 

taken to things, and tot ^ l^emt 

handle and fashion things, 1 am 

auicker and better. method is natural 

So much about “““'““f education whatever 

and V* 'f” tow of modem education in Europe 

its aim- fn the method has been advo- 

and America tbe k ^be state or the 

cated apart from any g advocated for an. 

educator had m jj/";,t.ty as well as for a. 

individualist and P has been advocated 

socialist or In a sense the method 

even by mligious °;^f^^^^“enerVaim of education, 
stands apart from J Gandhiji lighted upon 

We may not. ’ • ^^h the rest of his philosophy^ 

this method in , ^ ^ society. It would not 

of life for the individual anu 
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Aeretee be out of “ rldv^It “t mSj 

philosophy of Ilf® j educatioa has suffered 

necessary to do so ^ nd unscientific 

S'':SVZcl It? fto« defective end unwottbv 

not ceticetutiu. tU ^of tbe n^t 

U£>rk T sav it was designed to P white 

Idministrative and aim, it was, in the 

in .thought and cultu running m their 

colour of their skins . nceivable circumstances 

veins^ The latter u^ be achieved^ 

may even be a wortny j^any lovabi 

The Anglo-Saxon in , ^ Indians could be turne 
and laudable there may be some point in 

the effort. But the obiect “ ,i,cation has 

ment. as a ®®!S:f"^,f,atcd Indian has become Angto- 

Saxon only Jthz good qualities of his 

has left '’'“"i^wTu^ead some doubtful vtaJ* of ^ 
ancestors honourable ““P'f “ ^^0 

a,e few and far ever be anglicised aven 

that the masses of In result has 

in this vulgar sense of t effectively cut 

-U »r. that the educated Indian hnow- 

off from the mass of his^ t y medium of 

ledge he has himself and never fito 

l^^o^r ruttidgeahle gulf has been cteated 
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!-• them This gulf would have gone on 

between Lvement which has tried 

Se ctees “d the masses together b, giving 
them a conunon J education it is perhaps- 

necessary to Chang worthy and 

even more necessary w f 

noble ideals. ^ r n 

Tn understand ; the philosophy of a reformer IJte 

/- A\. - h is necessary to view it against the histoncaj 

Gandhi]!,^ Only so can one fully evalu^e and, 
a^SSe ihe changes he proposes to bring about in 

the present order o£ things. 

The aiin'of history is to change the natural man into 
The aim ot ri ^ ^ ^ member of a 

a moral or spin individual ? 

moral or spiritual j f^om various viewpointsi 

Various definitions may be gi 

But £e. will duarrel W.4 me wta I t ^ 

or a spiritual Pf ^ everything he pleases. 

ThinrouSt the Ledomofthe Blond Beast. Human 
That would be tne ^ ^ responsi- 

freedom cannot r-nmhmes free choice with due 

bility. The moral man combines tree cno 

r^IlS nt and liberty with responsibility. To atta mtothis 
en?he must be a member of an 

The march of history has been ever trying to bring about 
this integrated result. 

Humanity began with strife and violence co^ 

with natural cunning. Life was Stton- 

Humanity somehow moved out ^ '^'s tatm Sto’ 

it organised itself into families, cl ir^nrl nf social 

riasses countries and nations. Some k 
arrangement with some sort of order and equity, w 
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A A War and violence were pushed back a 

introduced. War a ^ ^ and 

Yet these ^^Xuals and classes imposed their 

conquered.. Every som ^ and 

between masters and bondmen. 

subjects. „„ally divided. externaUy it was at 

If the group was inter yd 

war with f uXted the idea of oneness and 

violent order nrp on the previous disorder. For 

equality is right was partially modified 

the law ^Eatmig _ ^ -^exe divine, with some justi- 

In such societies _ e established some sort of order 

fication because they j^^jjaanity. This was a moral 

gain. For we must remember t^^ 

makes some kind of ^ unless disorder and chaos arc 
no order, better than eh aos, 

' temporary or the necessary pne 

and higher order. ^ satisfy the urge for 

However, tlus socijy . ^ individuals ofexcep- 

fraternity. "^.^^^^sensitiveness. They felt withiu 

themselver rtre to 

and love. How were th fulfilled? A society tha. 

selves with all human ^^^fd not satisfy 

was divided between the urge came on them . 

this inner need. When, d* far from the inadding 

they renounced life and , furrow to realise their 

idLs. They became »«'>''®“^Xaha renounced the 
all its concerns. Thus aespairinS of estahUshing 

world. Thus it was that Christ, a P 
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God’s kingdom on -f • “of"hS 

S^wd&rn 

light, said that he would UK to 

so long as there w humanity only as a 

attained salvation. He could thi ambition 

collection of separate individuals. He na 
,0 change the face of things here and not?, 

1 A of the masters did attect 

The '““P'trtoTX slight degree and that 

social relations but to « rl^j^vafie between the 

indirectly. For the rest * ^ material and social 

reUgiouslife on the one ,anounce the 

life on the other. weariness 

world ^n^iMha preached hw non-violence to kings 

of the flesh. Buddha p . a- • j..„i ijfe and salvation. 

and princes, but for their , political leaders and 

The Chri^ian chur* erempte^ .de law of universal 
organisers from the tul g ^he most non- 
love and charrty as ^nd princes from the 

full implications of the denied. 

of these kings and rulers was individ daves 

Thus society th ... Kaf.nT(.cn those who followed the 
came to be further divided ^ t ^orld and 

fT"w " "ihuTconld the lat«r 
Stain to thefreedom, eunaUty 

?S>«h Aerfetted To Tould social, political and ecotM- 

Sm Sfr^oS -rth of the individual and hU freedona 
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Thev stood 0-^ 

... ot 

' ^'"Th^yranay and 

ever went "P"'="%"ltraldaLrted himself agamst 

from the age-long sin established what is ^ 

liis masters. This strugg , ^oral worth of ^ 

democracy. , stresses his cquai j' i„;<.-tinn 

individual m society to the political exploitation 

puts an end, at least in * ^ violence inside a group; 

Matters are decided ^y cutti ptovides 

them. Each head stands awakes for liberty 

for alternate rule and °h democracy is a mora 

informed with material and political planj 

and spiritual principle on the m^^^^ gj^ves of 

democratic countries, w win 

lose.” refuse to ^Lwics ? They have with pm 

as a solvent of their _ ^ equality 

r de^ocat. p "- 

self. It might have sa 1 

and helped to have ^og«®eeb 

moralised society. In such ^ 

^ -hVie torest oi ^ •n,i+* cnciety s 
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1 i-odross Evenashumanitydiscover- 

There is advance and regress, t-vcuaa x c ^ 

j o.-„ came by the discovery of steam, 
ed democr y, ^ f^res of nature. These, with the 

discover? of new lands, ushered m the industrial revolu- 
Sn and the modern empire. It will be a long story to 

recount the^changes brought on by these new forces. Jhey 
recount the cnans Whatever good the 

are not complete ^ven j ^ ii- 

industrial revolution did, there is no doubt that it very 

iarW destroyed the gains of democraej. It produced the 

old divtS and inequalk^^^ on a different plane-the 
economic plane, I. divided »cietp 

-Sawloo. but now remoyed from the political to the 

SoS field. As political power formerly ensured 
economic neiu. v economic powers ensured 

economic competence, now economic, v . , ^ 

Seal power. There was again the same spectacle of 

moral man in immoral society. 

Some other principle besides democr^y was to be 
introduced if humanity was to be saved. The new nee^ 
waT economic. Therefore the principle of economic 
rquahty was discovered and we had the cult of socialism, 
gcialism proclaims the equality of man in the economic 
field. As such it is a moral and a spiritual pri P^ • 
in asserting it, its advocates pronounced it as merely a 
material principle and possible only in a society where all 

moral and spiritual values were abolished. They pitched 

the new principle against that of democracy. Moder 
socialism born in the age of science and mechanised and 
centralised big industry could not divest itself of its swa - 
dling clothes. Its advocates confused capitalism with 



tone the greatest injury ru v The new 

abolishing the free and rjPOns 

principle was asserted at th evils 

of humanity. principle of the freedom of the 

only to abolish the lU-regukte^ , 

but individuahty itself. For tn . The remedy 
is but the disease. It abolishes the 

proppsed is a course, it was not eas^ 

patient along with t ® ^ Xlition of the I’^dividua.. 

to justify tbeorettcally th ^ resurrection of the 

We were therefore P Marxian revolutio - 

individual, aftf “‘^ftlwirve to spiritual lesutracoou- 

Those who had ^ material plane. 

We see the new pMie o^ pf 

Russia which has establis ■_ ^..ajity has been heavily 
economic sphere P individual XXndivi- 

dS Ipatt from society „e at one «»* 

“'"li“ TSiS-»Sd p— ® s: 

^SlS pro'-* riTSucra X ^dy pote 

sS'arrSirif I ip SsJ^SiutS. 

T -A hoth in the fascist and fr^e to work 

individual, botn Kiiman body is \ 

"ut Se wul S rite superiot otgamsatton. He 
life or will of his own. 
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Th^ Bolshevic equality in the economic field is buUt 

iipon big, centralis _a*urallv affects the political 

<:ultur . is bureaucratic rule. The holders or 

field also. The ^ economic advantages 

r? TZ ” tairand G-many ), but then 

Artttm Set i Nothing to check the pride 
.of power, to the root of things in the 

politic woifid aW compulsion, there is nothing to 

‘’“rr tSuSS. Stacie, and dicta- 

■ nnerated within certain narrow limits, and left 
-torships operated w untouched by authority. 

-spheres of are effectively annihilated 

Sder SS as »e know it. So the position in this 
ispecUs much worse than under democraaes. 

The much-talked-of local self-government m Russia 

The , • practice. When all industry, 

exists more m theory ttian in onrietv 

.eowme^e ^d agriculture, when the whole We of 

but'¥S? voice in the shaping of the new order, local 

tSts would naturally lack the necessary 

and skill. All this was more f '/’““rical 

— ltd oto he authors cf^he 

.evolution under the Stalin regime. The present foreign 
nolicy of Russia conclusiyely illustrates the Part t 
■ W ults play in the moulding of high state politics 
ttnlrtlnll politics Russian diplomacy has proved 
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S.X, d ; ,^1 r^macv of capitalist and fascist 
itself as tortuous as ^ . open diplomacy, as every 

countries. The pnnc ^ '"ifcge 

the millenium. has The result is 

things stand ^ when one remembers that 

nothing to be relevance in the ^lution 

moral considerations hav 

of the problems comm gi^^ultaneously with the 

advance of scientific J, Democracy under 

such circumstances became a 

responsibility i’"«°‘^’"®®^„inded with the advent of tne 
ttos created was worse co^ou^e 

Industrial Revolution. Th ^ legal contract 

:;rthe weakest to rhe fittest. If peo^- 
scientific est at heart the resultant self- 

had only their self- ,. j £aichemy, turn into altruist . 

interest will, by warm-blooded individual 

T^ht S! Stecreia economic mam Marxism turn. 

iim into an ensemble socm^ of democracy was 

Only recently when h dimly begun 

felt to be in great ' a political ^ 

to realise that it ’•®. . i ' ^nciple. It is now felt tha 
great moral and ? iple would spell regress for 

"“ll- .bat «« 

humanity. I socialist principle is a rno P . 

democratic but the soc^^^ ^an on^the 

Both are nmant principles are not to 

iriatenal pia • 
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•j.1* i'Hsv must sstftblisiicd. iu 

-mere forms without content, tney must 

the social, political and the economic Helds 

It is this that Gandhiji proposes to do by his philo- 

nnhv of life. He believes in the moral origin and <^stiny 

^ TViic destiny has got to be worked out by the 

of JB 3 .n. Tuis ^ tnnrfll <;ocietv The indivi- 

man and woman m a moral society. 

i TfndX Lial, the inner and the eatemal Me, mutt 
be informed a d g -j. necessary 

Tf-„“^irp“iti.^Uhd economic relations, the means 
that in socia , , j£ joes not benefit a man 

”"f ^htCl to iS ‘he whole world, it does not 

likewise ^n appropriate external. 

Its sou . economic institutions. In t e 

talents of these, Gandhiji’s effort is to retain for 
arrangements t g^i^s of democracy and 

humanity ^ Marxian type by its over- 

socialism. divorce of moral principles from its 

”Tit“may slpply him with material goods. Physically 

™ing htLanto may not care for mord ends pd ^y 

IrLTlone They must have other and higher aims with- 
out being deprived of the physical means of well-being. 

Gandhiii’s advocacy of cottage and_village industiy, 
along with decentralised agriculture and commerce, is to 

the excess of centralisation of the communist order. 

For him, therefore, the principle 

moral principle. It makes for the indlvi- 

iZs will over an extended area. It creates external 
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^possibilities for J^mation ^ 

Sc pf je f 

dividea. Such plenty would not CO P jj 

loss involyed in the te centralised 

practical to den, ebsotat'ly n^^^ ,i,iUsation. Yet 
industry for the to aUow the machine to 

he is too moral and b™ * tjyhenever it is necessary 
”f°:^SS?pr«itmusthe inthehands and 
ni the control of the community. 

PoUtical life, internal “S must be no 

guided by tru* and H^yers of political 

secret diplomacy people. Their economic 

power muj be s®™ ® ^ average standards of 

life must be keeping profession 

comfort ' e . or low. provided it serves the 

must be considered . y Every worker, however 

social end for which It is ^ ‘ ^ Eis wage but also 

humble, is not only wortiiy o 

of honour. . . . . Gandhiii proposes .to spiritua- 

.Thusitis, .nbrrf^^tGand^^^P^,^^^ 

lise politics and eco iustice aud equality under- 

the 8teat murd pn^.pte of All his 

lying political 'lo’POOTW ^ towards the concrete 

practical iSl with a moral society. His 

philosophy of hfe lor t material and 

and ushers in a fresh epoch in history. 
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loT 

. J <->10 individual and society in the 
It isto educa revolution that he 

of the principles of education. He: has. given 

suggested his new sc _ method in education and 

provided it with ygi,t that his scheme of 

and for society. It is in mis s 

education must be judged. 




